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PATRIOTISM AND 
FARMING 


N our columns and elsewhere certain murmurs have made 
themselves heard in regard to the exhortation to sow 
more wheat which has been sent out from the Board of 
Agriculture. The complaints to which we refer probably 
come from a very small number of people who have very 

loud and raucous voices. The typical British farmer is not a 
man given to much protestation of any kind; he thinks 
out his own plans and does his day’s work and waits for his 


reward. A tiller of the soil learns patience and self-control 
from daily submission to the elements. Without going 


deeply into politics, he is able to measure up the situation 
as far as it affects himself with shrewdness and common- 
sense. No one needs to tell him that a great number of the 
workers are away fighting, and his imagination readily enough 
grasps the fact that the fields over which soldiers have been 
marching and counter-marching, even where the devastating 
warfare of modern years has not taken place, are not likely 
to bear heavy crops next year. The chances are that they 
will not be cultivated at al! Armies in the field, again, 
consume far more food than the same men consume when 
pursuing their ordinary avocations. In a measure this is due 
to the greater appetites created by severe and unremitting 
work in the open air, but it is mainly caused by waste which 
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is unpreventable. Tie rations of a soldier are calculated 
on the basis of what it takes to support a fairly strong ma, 
For example, those who have soldiers billeted on them at 1 
present moment are expected to give each a minimum of 
pound of fresh meat daily in addition to other food. Noy 
anyone who cares to make enquiry at places where larg 
numbers of soldiers are billeted will find that this quantit 
of fresh meat is very considerably more than the avera; 
man eais. Indeed, he has a very exceptional appetite wi 
finishes his pound of steak or chop cvery day for a week or 
fortnight. A healthy and hungry man will occasionally eat ; 
much as this or even more at one meal ; he has a very exce | 
tional physique if he can go on doing so daily. Consequeniiy 
when the letter of the law is carefully obeyed and each soldi: 
is provided with a pound of meat, a great deal of it is waste: 
So, in the Army, our own soldiers are fed on an exceptional] 
generous scale. In the early days of the war the Germa 
arrangements were equally lavish. What they are now 
do not know. 

The other element of waste comes in during transport: 
tion and distribution of food. Convoys lose their way « 
meet with accidents, or fall into the hands of the enem) 
and so it is found that at the end of a campaign not on 
has the Army as a whole consumed an enormous gross amount 
but the individual has used up more than he would have do 
in civil employment. These are matters very keenly di 
cussed among tarmers at the present time, because many a1 
having a first experience of billeting. Their barns and otlx 
outbuildings are regarded with great favour by the militar 
authorities as sleeping places for the men. And they ca 
easily make a guess from their own experience of the state « 
things that must prevail in a country at the seat of wai 
There will be a scarcity of foodstuffs next year, for t! 
simple reason that production must be curtailed and coi 
sumption will probably be a little higher than the averag 
The farmer reasons with much more logic than everybod)\, 
vives him credit for, that he had to suffer in the times o¥ 
excessive abundance when his cereal crops fell in valu 
very much below the cost of production, and he is entitled 
to reap a benefit when his goods are more in demand. Thi 
may willingly be admitted. We do not at all believe in that 
cheap patriotism which would serve the country by makin; 
a class other than that to which the critic belongs pay 
but the position of the farmer is at any rate an absolute); 
safe one. British wheat at the moment is making about 
forty shillings a quarter, and this is a remunerative pric 
under the present conditions of cultivation. It is a price 
too, that occurs immediately after harvest, when the tendency, 
is for supplies to be abundant. There is probably no ade 
quately equipped economist at the present moment who antici- 
pates that there will be a fall in price before the grain of next 
harvest comes to market. On the contrary, the price of wheat 
is almost bound to go up, and may go up to a very high point 

If this be the true state of the case, there is very little 
need to appeal to the farmer’s patriotism. He has a good 
money inducement to sow more wheat than usual, and it 
is very certain that the country as a whole would not object 
to an interference by the Government if the circumstances 
demanded it. In other words, if, as has happened before, 
an endeavour was made to hold back food supplies in the 
hope of forcing the price beyond what it would be if the 
natural sources were allowed to yield their usual return 
then it would be the business of the Government to regulate 
the traffic so that the public had an ample supply of its most 
essential food at less than famine price. Human societ\ 
at its present stage of evolution would not suffer prices to 
attain to the starvation point which they reached during 
the Napoleonic wars. Nor could they attain to such out- 
rageous figures unless the markets were artificially manipu- 
lated. It is perfectly certain that the growers in Canada 
the United States, the Argentine, and in the other countri 
that would be free to give us supplies would very quickl) 
grow all the corn this country requires at a price that could 
not be called a starvation one. 


ry. 
OUR FRONTISPIECE. 
UR frontispiece is a portrait of Her Majesty the Quee1 
of Roumania, formerly Princess Marie of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha. She is a cousin of King George, and 
married Prince Ferdinand of Roumania in 1893. 








ERRATUM. 
Owing to a regrettable error the owner of Aydon Castle described 
in this issue is given as Sir Edward W. Blackett instead 0! 
Sir Hugh Douglas Blackett. 
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HE appeal of Sir Evelyn Wood, as keen a fox-- 
hunter as soldier, that hunting should not be 
unnecessarily suspended during the war, is meeting 
with much practical response. In the interests 
of fox-hunting alone, it is urged that if the 

sport be abandoned, even for this year only, one result would 
very likely be that the farmers, seeing that no hunting was 
going on, would put up a great deal more wire. We know 
that there are very many of them quite ready to take advan- 
tage of any excuse for doing so, and perhaps we cannot greatly 
wonder at them. On the other hand, it is quite probable 
that this war in itself may be the means of increasing the 
liking of the farmers themselves for the sport. It is largely 
from their class that our fine yeomanry troops are recruited, 
and some of the yeomen before the war, though good enough 
riders for the purposes that their farming required, were 
not very accomplished men across country, and much pre- 
ferred a line of gates and gaps to stiff fences. Since the out- 
break of war they have been through some very effective 
training in rough country, which gives them every opportunity 
of learning fencing. Actual campaigning will confirm them in 
the knowledge of how to handle and sit their horses. 


Inexperience of warfare on a large scale must be held 
accountable for a certain amount of muddle that exists in 
the treatment of our wounded at the front. But the faults 
can with comparative ease be remedied. In the first place, 
the number of motor-ambulances is_ insufficient. Men 
severely hurt cannot in every instance be safely transported 
by train to places so far distant from the firing line as Rouen 
and Paris. We are glad that the 7imes appeal for a fund 
to increase the number of motor-ambulances has met with a 
good response, and that Mr. Arthur du Cros and his friends 
have made an offer which has been accepted by the War 
Office to provide, equip and maintain during the continuance 
of the war a motor-ambulance column for the British troops. 
As a supplement to this there should be established efficient 
hospitals a short distance behind the lines. Then the volun- 
tary associations need to be thoroughly organised and co- 
ordinated. If the system of transport and hospital treatment 
were adopted, it would be possible to arrange that the officers 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps should alone be permitted 
to work at the actual front. It might be necessary to increase 
their number by enrolling some of the voluntary helpers, 
but the latter would find their main work at the hospitals. 


Too much praise cannot be given to the army doctois 
who in the heat of action walk fearlessly about the trenches 
giving instant aid to those who need it. But this heroic 
exposure has resulted in a heavy list of casualties. In addition 
many have exhausted themselves by working three or four 
days on end without rest in the sharper siages of the Aisne 
battle. This can only be necessitated by paucity of numbers. 
On this account we hope our military authorities will see the 
advisability of enlisting the services of other than army 
doctors. There are plenty of skilled surgeons in the prime 
of life who have offered their aid and been politely informed 
that it was not needed. The exigencies of war demand 
that this policy should be modified. Promptitude in attend- 
ing to wounds is of the utmost importance. In many cases 
it means the saving of valuable lives that have been nobly 
risked for the country and that on recovery would still be 
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available. May we add that these suggestions are put forward 
in no merely critical spirit, but with due recognition that it 
was impossible to foresee all the necessities of the situation 


Mr. Chiozza Money has produced some statistics to 
show that Germany, in quarrelling with Great Britain, has 
fallen out with her best market for manufactured goods. 
As a matter of fact, we buy more from her than from any 
other country in the world. Taking the figures for 1911, 
it is found that the total importation from the United States 
amounted in round numbers to {£140,000,000, from the 
German Empire to £80,000,000, and the next in order, but 
a long way behind, were India, France, Argeniina, Russia, 
Australia, Canada and Denmark. But when the imports 
are analysed, the German Empire comes to the head of the 
list with manufactured goods. It sent us to the value of 
£56,000,000, and this did not include manufactured sugar, 
of which we bought {11,000,000 worth, thus bringing the 
total amount of manufactured goods from Germany up to 
the gigantic total of £67,000,000. Our next best sources 
were the United States and France, but added together 
they did not send us as much as Germany. It would thus 
appear that our adversaries have forfeited a huge portion 
of their trade by the mere fact of getting into hostilities with 
Great Britain. It would be idle for them to argue in the 
face of figures like these that the war is not producing a very 
serious commercial depression in Germany. A good purpose 
will be served if during these critical times our manufacturers 
learn how to supply the native market with goods for which 
we have hitherto depended on Germany. 


TESTIMONY. 
1 cannot shake the sullen air 
With reasons wherefore thou art fai 
I cannot move the listless trees 
With proofs of all thy subtleties ; 
Nor can I make less obdurate 
The waters to thy splendid state. 
And yet the air and trees and sea 
Make fervent witnessing for thee, 
And constant testimony bear 
O1 reasons wherefore thou art fair. 

loLto ANEURIN WILLIAMS 


An event of great importance in the East is the sudden 
death of the aged King Carol of Roumania. King Carol 
was a Hohenzollern and a warm sympathiser with Germany, 
but this did not prevent him from being a very successful 
ruler. He accepted the crown in 1866, and in the course 
of a few years he produced great and beneficent changes in 
the wild principalities which had been misgoverned by 
Turkey. He organised the army, began to build railways, 
and won a very considerable position for his kingdom. At 
the Battle of Plevna he commanded the Russo-Roumanian 
forces. He is succeeded by his nephew Ferdinand, who is 
also a Hohenzollern and a Roman Catholic. What the 
result of this dynastic change may be it is difficult to foretell. 
The new king is said not to be so well disposed to Germany 
as his uncle, and it is well known that the people of Roumania 
sympathise much more with the Triple Entente than with 
the Triple Alliance. They have an embittered grievance 
against Austria. The three million Roumanians in Tran- 
sylvania have been repressed exactly in the same way as 
the Servians in Bosnia. Austria has no strong friend among 
the Balkan States, and the Roumanian attitude is that of 
Italy and Servia. 


A traveller who has just returned from Palestine informs 
us that he was warned to leave by the Turkish authorities 
in view of the fact that a declaration of war was expected 
and British subjects would be no longer safe. He says 
there are scarcely any Englishmen left in the country, and 
as far as he knows none at all in Jerusalem, which is under 
the control of a German officer. Even [English doctors 
and nurses have been asked to go away. Our informant 
is not a politician ; but speaking as a member of the civil 
population of Palestine, he enumerated a number of incidents 
not very important in themselves, but which cumulatively 
seem to show the purpose for which Turkey is mobilising 
her troops. The German newspapers are very bitter in their 
attacks on the composition of the forces opposed to them, 
but if they mean to enlist the services of Turkey, they will 
have saddled themselves with an ally even more embarrassing 
than Austria. 
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From what we are able to learn, it would appear that 
there is no lack of nurses for the British Army and Red 
Cross base hospitals in France, but that there is a great need 
for more in some of the French hospitals. Any qualified 
nurses who would be willing to serve in the French Red Cross 
hospitals would, we are assured, be very welcome. From 
this it is not by any means to be assumed that the French 
people are at all indifferent to the welfare of those who are 
fighting. We know of a case in which two of the daughters 
of the big house in a French village give their services daily 
in making soup for some two hundred families whose men are 
out at the front and so are unable to do their normal work 
as bread-winners. It is hoped to keep up this charitable 
service—for the materials for the soup are largely supplied 
by the owners of the chateau—all through the winter. The 
lack of nurses presumably arises from the want of enough 
trained persons qualified for hospital work in France—where, 
it is to be remembered, a far larger proportion of the population 
is in arms than in this country—in spite of the admirable zeal 
for enlistment in the various corps which Great Britain is 
showing 


In this time of national stress and grief it is not to be 
thought that there are many who are without their special 
and personal sorrows, and Country LIFE readers will have 
heard with peculiar regret of the severe wound received 
by Captain Aymer Maxwell, who has been a frequent con- 
tributor to our pages. As a writer on sporting topics and 
open air life in general, he is scarcely less well known than 
his father, Sir Herbert, whose heir he is. His monographs 
on the partridge and on the grouse, respectively, almost 
deserve to be called classics. We have heard very few 
details about Captain Maxwell’s injury, but it is sufficiently 
grave news that the wound should be officially described as 
severe. We anxiously await further information. 


What must surely be the record price paid in this or 
any other country for a single apple was realised in Covent 
Garden Market last week, when a fruit of Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
weighing 300z., was sold at auction for 50 guineas. The 
sale of this and other British and foreign fruit was organised 
on behalf of the Prince of Wales’s Relief Fund, and high 
prices were realised for other kinds. One dozen peaches 
were sold for {2 15s., and three pumpkins for £3 15s. As 
a contrast to these prices paid on behalf of charity it is inter- 
esting to note that good quality fruit can be purchased 
very cheaply at present. Even Cox's Orange Pippin apples 
the best for dessert on the market, change hands for 3s. od. 
to 4s. per half-bushel, yet in a West End shop 2s. 6d. per 
basket of six fruits was being asked on Friday of last week. 
The difference in price between that realised by the grower 
and the retailer, after allowing for the current expenses 
of the latter, would seem to be excessive. 


In country districts a considerable amount of discussion 
continues to go on in regard to an alleged intention on the 
part of the Government to fix the price of wheat. A few 
farmers assert with more or less violence that they will lay 
no fresh land down to wheat with this hanging over them. 
We notice, however, that a great many of the shrewdest 
and hardest headed cultivators are busily ploughing land 
that would not have been sown with wheat except for the 
war. The truth is that the price at the present moment, 
forty shillings a quarter or thereabouts, is a remunerative 
one. Under present conditions in this country wheat can 
be grown at a profit when the price is thirty shillings a quarter, 
and when it comes up to fortyshillings the margin is a very good 
one indeed. Thus the few malcontents are simply allowing the 
chance of making a good profit to pass out of their hands. 
What the intentions of the Government may be has not vet 
been declared. It would be absurd for them to name a 
maximum price at the present moment. The farmers certainly 
need not fear that they will not get a sufficient profit ; but 
if prices tend to rise beyond a reasonable limit, the consumers 
would very naturally look to the Government to intervene. 


Lord Bryce has done well to permit some extracts from 
his daily American correspondence to appear. These letters, 
addressed as they are to an illustrious man who was lately 
our Ambassador at Washington, are naturally from representa- 
tive citizens in the United States, and their importance 
arises from the unanimity of the writers. One says: “ I know 
hardly of an English paper printed in this country which 
editorially has not championed your cause.’ A second dwells 
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on the necessity of destroying militarism ; a third, dealing wit}; 
the official German-English despatches, says they have brought 
the country ‘‘ to an amazingly swift, positive and settled judg 
ment.’” <A fourth declares that he has never known opinion 
in America to be so unanimous about anything as it is in 
regard to the sympathy with the English and French against 
Germany. Yet one more found that American opinion j 
directed overwhelmingly against the German Emperor 
A correspondent speaks for others in hoping for a fall « 
the German autocratic system. The drift of the correspo 
dence is, therefore, most decided, and the Kaiser will fin 
it instructive reading. 


ACH! LITTLE TOY SOLDIER! 


Ach! little toy soldier ! 

Painted, and trapped, and cast in a mould! 
They gave you a sword and helmet too, 
And a coat the colour of ‘‘ Prussian ”’ blue, 
With epaulettes made of gold. 

Paint him 


plume him roll him out thin 


Gay little tin-toy mannikin ! 


Ach! little toy soldier ! 

In lager beer the day you’d toast ! 

But, you come ‘neath a handful of shavings hid 
In a white wood box with a dove-tailed lid, 
\nd little, or none, to boast 

Of the honour that makes a Britisher’s name, 
Though the game he plays be a losing game. 


\ch! little toy soldier ! 

The only thing for you, I see, 

Is that, to the clang of your own tin band 
Vaterland ” 
With your swords and musketry. 


You march right back to the “ 


And . . . tell those Huns that English boys 
Don’t play ... just now... with German toys. 


ELIZABETH KIRK. 


Attention is drawn by the Board of Agriculture to the 
use of acorns, horse chestnuts and beech mast as food for 
livestock. These products are extremely plentiful this year, 
and in a time of stress like the present many may find it 
profitable to revert to the old system of turning out cattle 
and pigs to gather up the fallen fruits. The reason why 
this fell into disfavour was that large numbers of cattle 
under three years of age have been lost owing to so-called 
acorn poisoning. But the injurious effects of acorns ar 
confined to cattle under three years of age, and even in thes¢ 
cases it is almost invariably found that the cause of death 
is due to a very full meal of acorns having been taken on 
an empty stomach and without an adequate supply of water. 
Pigs eat acorns readily and suffer no ill-effects from them. 
At the same time it is wise to feed acorns only with other 
foods, especially those containing phosphates and _ lime 
Horse chestnuts, fresh and unprepared, have been fed to 
cattle at the rate of two pounds to fattening sheep, fou 
to ten pounds to dairy cattle, twelve pounds to working oxen, 
and about six pounds to horses. These should not be fed 
whole, but preferably ground up. Beech mast can be fed 
to cattle and pigs, although sheep do not like it and horses 
are susceptible to a deleterious constituent ot the mast. 


Few of the discomforts of campaigning press more 
hardly on the Expeditionary Force than the simple lack of 
a bath. At the front it is inevitable, but no less a hard- 
ship, especially to the British officer with whom the 
daily tub is almost a religion. We ought to remember, 
however, that in the huge temporary camps at home 
where the new Armies are being trained, the same 
discomfort reigns, because there is no time to create 
institutes where the comfort of the bath may be enjoyed. 
In some cases people who live near the new camps are putting 
notices at their gates which invite, to the hospitality of their 
bathrooms, officers or men who come armed with soap and 
towel. This is more than a kindly thought : it is a definite aid 
to the health and fitness of the troops. Cooks generally keep 
a warm corner in their hearts for His Majesty’s forces, anc 
will be only too pleased to keep steady fires going, so that the 
supply of hot water may be ample. Advantage of such an 
ofter would probably only be taken in the evening after duty 
so households would be little disturbed, and in any case no 
one grudges a little inconvenience in these times. 


aU 
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F it could be assumed that Germany had any just cause 
of war with Belgium, the fall of Antwerp would have 
to be written down as one of the stern sacrifices which 
war exacts from those who seek its arbitrament. So 
far there is no reason for thinking that the successful 

ce did not comply with military usage. Due notice of 
bombardment was given, and the valiant but unfortunate 
Belgians were offered terms on which it was impossible to 
ie their city. They were refused with fearless honour. 
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ANTWERP 


From a Drawing by 


Reproduced by permission of Messrs 
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Whereupon Germany brought the batteries of her secretly 
prepared howitzers to bear, and demolished the forts and 
spread fire and ruin over the erstwhile peaceful city. The 
result is deplorable, but though noble buildings and priceless 
treasures were damaged or even destroved, the taking of 
Antwerp is not to be classed with the Hunnish depravities 
that will make such names as Rheims, Dinant, Louvain for 
ever associated with the shame of Germany. Belgium lias 


added to the sad but honourable laurels which are won 


lndrew F. A ffleck. 
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only in suffering and defeat. It is the absence of any just 
cause of quarrel that tarnishes the German victory. Belgium’s 
only crime lay in being weaker than her neighbour. ‘‘ Neces- 
sity has no law,” quoted Herr Bethman-Hollweg when he 
announced, but scarcely attempted to justify, the invasion 
of Belgium to the Reichstag. Necessity would have founded 
and accepted a law if the neighbour whose rights it was 
proposed to set aside had been a considerable Power. No 
spokesman of the Kaiser has been able to name a single 
offence on the part of Belgium; no one has suggested a 
hostile plan or an ambition. There was not on the Continent 
a more peaceful and industrious population. If the horrors 
of the past few weeks could be dissipated like the creatures 
of an evil dream, there would emerge industrial armies toiling 
at mine and factory and commerce, a peasantry which was 
a world’s model for the skill and assiduity with which they 
forced the soil to yield acre for acre a bigger total of foodstuffs 
than was approached by any other country in the world. 
There would appear highly cultivated profes- 
sional class intent on educating the poor and spreading 


also a 


the love of learning and research in the quiet, old- 
fashioned towns that were visited and _ beloved by the 
cream of all nations. Over the fortunes of this ap- 


parently fortunate couniry presided a young King in the 
fulness of his manhood, liberal and far-seeing in statesman- 
ship, and in war brave, patriotic and resolute. Unhappily 
for herself, this nation, engrossed in the arts of peace, had 
for neighbour a mighty Power that for a quarter of a century 
had concentrated its attention on preparing for war. Up 
to the last moment, as we learn from the Belgian State papers 
recently published, Germany kept reassuring ner little neigh- 
bour that she meant to respect the latter’s neutrality. Yet 
German troops had crossed the boundary before war was 
declared. Was there any noble and great motive to excuse 
their high-handed action? This vital question cannot be 
answered even by Germans themselves with anything but a 
negative. Their reply amounts only to this: that in modern 
warfare all depends on getting in a paralysing stroke before 
the enemy is ready, and that to bring off the surprise prepared 
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Copyright 
THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE. 
for France a swift march across Belgium was essential. This is 
not argument ; it is only the apology of brigandage—an assertion 
of the hideous doctrine that the weak State has no rights. 
The civilised world has watched the unequal contest 
with dismay and horror. If ever war made a demand upon 
chivalry and magnanimous feelings, here was a case in point. 
There was a complete absence of those circumstances that 
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in the past have led to the greatest cruelties in war. Between 
the two countries there was no race hatred. No wrong 
ancient or modern, had evoked the savage element of revenge 
It was no war of rival religions. Yet neither the Kaiser 
nor any of his generals issued such a warning as reasonably 
might have been expected, that the German soldiers, whose 
sole object was to force a way across neutral territory, should 
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The printing press founded by Christopher Plantin in 1549 in this building 
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THE PLANTIN-MORETUS MUSEUM. 


was the most celebrated in the world, The City of Antwerp purchased 

the building and preserved tt as it was three centuries ago, with workshop 

ind old-fashioned presses. The attendants still wear the original costume 

of the early Flemish printers. The vine which clings to the courtyard walls 
was planted by Plantin himse!f 


respect the rights of property and individuals, that is, 
refrain from looting and ravage. On the contrary, the 
German military did much as the army of the first Attila 
might have done. Every time the Colossus managed to 
hit his brave little foe he executed a triumphant dance of 
victory. He entered the open town of Brussels with a 
goose-step, he exacted fines and indemnities. The old and 
barbarous custom of seizing hostages was revived, and in 
many cases these were shot on very slight excuse. At its 
very best the practice resolves itself into taking the lives of 
innocent men in atonement for the misdeeds of others. 

The fall of Antwerp, like the other terrible events in 
Belgium, has proved the greatest calamity to the civil popu- 
lation. We are told that the subjects of the Kaiser are 
flag-waving and rejoicing over it as a great victory. It 
will be otherwise regarded by the civilised world. Soon 
or late it will be brought home to the great masses of decent 
German citizens that by yielding a passive resistance to the 
military party they have become responsible for a great 
crime and its consequences. One’s mind almost refuses to 
dwell on the pitiful condition of our foster-child, as Maeterlinck 
called his country, but every little shopkeeper compelled 
to fly in terror with his goods on his back, every boatload 
of peaceful and once happy families who crossed the Scheldt 
to get away from the flaming houses and the shell-fire of 


the invader, every broken and homeless refugee, every 
industrious market gardener driven from his home and 
his plot of earth, every desolate widow and _ fatherless 


child, owes his or her calamity to the iniquitous decision 
taken at Berlin. Nor can it be argued that the Kaiser and 
his advisers did not realise the consequences. The misery 
of the civil population of Belgium is the logical and inevitable 
sequel of the long planned and deliberate resolution to 
violate neutral territory. So much was clearly understood 
in 1870 by the Kaiser’s grandfather and his advisers, the 
iron Bismarck and the stern von Moltke. They certainly 
were no sentimentalists, but they refused to inflict the horrors 
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of war upon a country whose independence they were bound 
by treaty to respect, and with which they had no quarrel. 
A half century passes and civilisation in Germany instead 
of advancing has gone back. The Kaiser has done what the 
first William would not do. If his people were allowed to 
know and understand the facts, instead of rejoicing they 
would go into the sackcloth and ashes of repentance. Never 
id a great nation poorer reasons for rejoicing over a victory. 
Germany pitted against Belgium was bound to win. It 
tries to make much of its successes against the smallest of 
ts adversaries just because against foes of its own weight it 
as not been able to hold its own. After having been within 
rtillery range of Paris, and after having arranged the details 
{ its triumphant procession into the French capital, the 
irmy of invasion, 
ompelled to retreat, 
s now maintaining a 
‘recarious existence 
1 the shelter of 
renches and chalk 
juarries seventy miles 
hind the scene of 
ts earlier operations. 
n East Prussia the 
eneral who was 
ffusively decorated 
vy the Kaiser in 
ionour of his brilliant 
rictory over 
vhat turned out to 
v¢ only a reconnais- 
ance wm jorce 
has been suspended 
owing to his igno- 
minious defeat in the 
first pitched battle 
with Russia. These 
are the salient facts 
in the position, and 
Germany in celebrat- 
ing the fall of Ant- 
werp is but rejoicing 
over the defeat of the 
smallest of her ene- 
mies. Besides, she 
failed in her main 
object, which was to 
annihilate or capture 
the Belgian Army. 
Chat is, at any rate, 
the plain, common- 
sense reading of the 
offer to refrain from 
bombarding the 
capital if the forces 
of King Albert would 
cease hostilities a 
strange thing to ex- 
pect while the country 
was occupied by Ger- 
man soldiery and the 
ruins of Belgian towns 
are still smoking and 
the land made deso- 
late. 

The Kaiser and 

his generals misread, 
as they have always 
misread, the charac- 
ter of the Allies if 
they imagine this 
event will dishearten F. J. Mortimer. THE 
or discourage them. 
It will only nerve them to a still more strenuous offensive. 
They will recognise that the ultimate fate of Belgium depends 
not on the efforts of King Albert’s gallant little army, but on the 
success of the Anglo-French Army in the west and the Russians 
in the east. Both have laid their plans well, and are marching 
on to ultimate success, whatever be the obstacles or the set- 
backs they encounter on the way. And what our enemies 
know to be of the greatest consequence is that the sympathy 
of the world is with them in an increasing degree. Germany's 
aggression is every day more widely understood, so that 
there is not the slightest danger of any country that has any- 
thing to lose forgetting that she is out, in the words of her 
chief spokesman, for “‘ World Empire or Downfall.” 
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Apparently on good authority it is stated that Germany 
has imposed on Antwerp a fine of £20,000,000. On what 
principle this is done must be a puzzle to all except those who 
claim the money, and even they must exercise a great deal 
of ingenuity before being able to put up even a plausible 
defence. The case is exactly the same as that of a very 
strong man who has broken into the house of a weak neighbour 
in order to get at a third party who lives a door further up 
the street. To carry out his rude intent he destroys, burns 
and slays. Then from the innocent sufferer by his misdeeds 
he asks an immense sum of money which he chooses to call 
an indemnity, but which bears a most exact resemblance 
to the levies made in the eighteenth century by Rob Roy 
Macgregor. The Kaiser is running up. if he only knew it, 


MARKET PLACK, ANTWERP. Copyright 
a very heavy bill. One day he and his country will have 
to make good the damage done to Belgium and refund the 
whole of the {48,000,000 which up to now has been claimed 
as fines upon the towns taken. He will find that the views 
expressed here are very mild as compared with those which 
find expression in the American journals. “‘ The more 
complete is Germany’s triumph over Belgium, the deeper 
will be the stain on Germany’s honour,” says the New York 
Tribune, and then follows a message which might have been 
a paraphrase of certain views expressed above. The impor- 
tance of this coincidence is that it shows the judgment of 
fair-minded and impartial men to be very much the same 
in whatever part of the world they happen to be placed, 
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PROPOSAL. 


BY 


Vv. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 





HROUGHOUT a period 
of high-spirited and 
irresponsible youth 

Bobby Glade and Joan 

Lampert had a chosen sport— 

detection and putting to confusion ot lovers. This pursuit, 

about five years, afforded them an exquisite joy; they 
veloped an uncanny flair for the chase, and exhibited diabolical 
genuity in compassing the betrayal and humiliation of the 
iarry. Complete ignorance of the insulted power, combined 
ith almost complete unimaginativeness in two healthy, young, 
iischievous bodies, was, of course, responsible for their out- 
geous behaviour during those years, but it was natural that 
their victims this consideration did not detract from an 
xtremely human desire to get even with them 

‘Only wait till one of them falls in love,’’ was the neigh- 
wurhood’s general feeling of grimly pleasurable expectation. 

And then the love god took his revenge in the completest 
and cruellest form. The teasing, quarrelling, frank comrade- 
ship of all their lives gave place suddenly in both of them to a 
thing of rending and unbelievable magic: they were in love, 
nd with each other. They took it very gamely. For months 
they actually succeeded in concealing their plight from the 
watchful eyes of relatives and erstwhile victims. It was by the 
merest chance that I discovered it myself. 

They had sauntered in one summer morning after a hard 
game of tennis to waste my time and eat my fruit. (It was rather 
a habit of theirs to come and see me, and I have reason to believe 
that I ranked in their vocabulary as a decent old josser.) We 
were all in my garden, picking plums, and their conversation, 
as usual, took the form of noisy, slangy chaff of each other 
There was not a thing to differentiate it from their discourse oj 
five years earlier. 

“ Silly goat!’ responded Joan, casually, to some sally of 
Bobby’s. She had paused for the remark, with a plum hall 
way to her mouth, and it was this that betrayed the fact that 
her hand was shaking. Even so, I should probably have thought 
nothing of it, but that she saw I had noticed, and was a shade 
too quick in accounting for it. 

‘ Look at that ! ’ she said, with admirable presence of mind, 
and thrust the offending hand under Bobby’s nose. “ I’m as 
flabby as a jellyfish after messing about in town for a fortnight. 
Play me again before breakfast to-morrow, Bobby, will 
you?” 

“ | don’t mind wiping the floor with you,” assented Bobby, 
iter the approved manner of their conversational code, and 
thev went away together. 

Having once surprised Joan’s secret, Bobby's could not 
long evade me, and I fell to wondering what I could do to help 
them. For I found that my sympathies, contrary to all reason, 
were on their side. Nothing could be plainer than that they 
richly deserved to suffer the hail of ridicule that would follow 
an announcement of their engagement. For years they had 
scouted Love and tormented lovers, had marked with thei 
keen, young eyes the direction of those winged and silver arrows, 
only that they might dance delightedly round the smitten, 
and record (in their unspeakable slang) every groan and con- 
tortion of agony. They merited the worst that could befal them 

vet I wanted them to escape it. It was, | think, something 
ibout the sporting way in which they each fought the enemy 
who had suddenly turned his arrows on them—the pluck with 
which they both held their end up (to use a phrase from their 
own idiom more in Character with their history) that disarmed 
udgment and kindled sympathy. 

Moreover, the longer I considered their case the better | 
inderstood its really desperate hopelessness. For it was not 
only that confession involved their running the gauntlet of 
universal ridicule; that, I think, they could have brought 
themselves in time to face. What they could not face was 
each othe their code was such a rigid and long-established 
hing. Bobby could not ask Joan to marry him, or even betray 
the smallest sign of tenderness, without forcing her to snipe at 
him from their familiar covert of high hilarity, and if Joan 
.eparted by so much as the tremor of a lip or the softening oi 
in eye from the accepted path of complete matter-ot-factness, 


bobby would be in honour bound to subject such manifestations 






to a deadly fire of chipping 
rotting and ragging (if, indeed, 
+ 


these three processes). I searched, 
and searched in vain, for a means 
whereby they might escape the accustomed preliminary of a 
proposal without forfeiting its sequel of marriage 

And then came the rumour of war that did not end in 
rumour. The news that Bobby was enlisting seemed to me, in 
my ignorance, to furnish a solution to his problem and Joan’s 
*“* Now, anyway,” I thought with relief the voung idiots won't 
be able to hold out.’’ I was wrong Chev held out with a 
dogged stoicism that exasperated me even while it evoked my 
unwilling admiration for the sheer courage oi the pertormance. 

Not a soul suspected them They behaved precisely as 
they would have behaved before they knew what it was to feel 
a sword that turned in the heart Joan subjected Bobby’s 
preparations to raking criticism—and at the same time gave 
him sisterly help with a will. Bobby presented the picture of 
a young man to whom his heart is of no conceivable interest, 
unless possibly in the light of a target, and to the enemy Both 
of them made, without flinching, gruesome and fantastic jokes 
about things that might only too soon be for Bobby grim 
reality Half of Bobbv’s last week went in this way, and 
| had given the two of them up in despa If the war could 
not break down their code | did not see what could. And then 
came an aiternoon when I heard their voices raised in clamorous 
converse, and they swooped down upon me, excitedly 

“You'll never guess the absolutely putrid thing that’s 
happened !’’ Bobby assured me, with disgust. 

‘ Bobby,”’ I said, ‘“‘ I’m ready to endure a good deal at 
your hands, but that word I simply refuse to have in the 
house.”’ 

Bobby grinned. “ Oh, all right, su Consider it hooted 
out. But you know he displayed unexpected perspicacity— 
‘it’s only because it’s a bit newer than the rest You'd get 
used to it 


I don’t propose,’’ | returned, hastily to give myself 
a chance. Now—what’s the matte: , 
“Those bally idiots of police,’’ Bobby snorted, “ have 


been making silly fools of themselves. They've been round to 
Joan’s mater gassing about her and Joan being alien enemies, 
and registering, and keeping within a five-mile limit, and a lot 
more tosh of that sort 


“ Footlers ! corroborated Joan ‘Of course, my pater 
was an Austrian, but he died betore | was born, and the mate 
and [I have always lived here. Why, vou'd think they could 


tell by the way I speak that I’m English !”’ 
You would, indeed,”’ I assented 
‘So as you're a J.P. and the whole giddy show,’’ pursued 
Bobby, blithely, ‘“‘ we thought we’d mouch up and see if you 
could find a way out of the sickening mess.” 


They looked at me, hopefully. Not a sign from eithe: 
of them that a totally different subject was all the time hammering 
its dismal message against their hearts “Four days more. 
Only four days!’’) I was caught in a wave of intense pity fo: 
them. They were bound hand and foot by that ridiculous 


code oi theirs, and I saw that they were capable of parting 
at the end of the four days without a sign, unless someone 
forcibly severed their bonds. And suddenly I perceived a 
way of doing it. ‘ Your mother, Joan,” I said, ‘* having been 
born in England of English parents, can apply for readmission 
to her rights of nationality As for you 7 

‘Oh, J see!” broke in Joan, intelligently. ‘ You mean 
that that would make me English, as well Thanks 
most awt Se 

I mean nothing of the sort You would remain as 
immutably Austrian as eve! The law—whose dignity would 
be imperilled by any recognition of Nature—allows you only 
one parent, and that one your father 

But—what beastly cheek /*’ stormed Joan 

Putr " began Bobby, and considerately restrained 
himself 

‘So there are,”’ I continued, judicially, “ only two courses 
open to vou, as far as I know You can either remain an alien 
enemyv—a registered, five-mile-limited, Austrian thing—or you 


Of course 
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can become English at the 
an Englishman.” 
Che poor child’s iron self-control all but failed her at that 


I believe she thought that, having discovered her secret, I was 


now going to torture her by playing with it 
the tremendous chance I 


convulsively, but 
fashion. 

I say, 
you and your 


when he spoke it was after the 
that’s a 


no end 


Joan, 
mate 


good wheeze—what 


jolly 
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perhaps excessive price of marrying 


I turned my eve 
sternly on Bobby, and saw that he was just beginning to grasp 
had put in his way—the chance to 
attain Joan without departing from the code. He swallowed 


accepted 


save 
of squalls while [I’m away, if vou 
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were married to me. Rush it through, you know—tregistra, 
special licence and the whole bag of tricks. Rather a lark 
what ?”’ 


Joan was by that time fastening a shoe-lace that I suspect 


had not come undone, but her words, if slightly muffled, were 


otherwise in strict conformity with her past. 
bad stunt, perhaps,”’ she conceded. 

They left me, their ancient flag of conduct 
and Bobby loudly declaring his intention to “ do a bunk” ; 
catch the next train to town But from the time that clap 
before [ heard my gate clang, I think that possibly in the gard 
on their way out, the code, after all, broke down 


“ Well—not 


unlower 





THE CART-DOGS OF BELGIUM. 


N this country, where possibly more attention is given 
to the breeding of dogs, and where there is a greater 
variety of breeds than in most others, we have always 
regarded the whatever breed he may be, as 
either a pet or to be kept as an adjunct to some of our 

Various sports The only dogs which have been kept for 
work as distinguished from sport were in old times 


dog, ot 


actual 


produce, but often ballasted by the owner or his old y 

or even, when the team is a strong one, both of them. Ev 
dog barks as loudly as he can, and pulls every ounce that 
in him. I have crossed one of the numerous ferries mm 
the city in company with a dozen or more of these carts, a: 
when the ferry-boat neared the bank and their homewa 
road appeared in view, it seemed the ambition of each dog 
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GOING HOME 
the turnspit, a miserable animal which had to do its daily 
toil in what was literally a treadmill. Fortunately, mechanical 
progress has superseded him in his profession, and the only 
real worker we have is the shepherd’s dog, the most intelligent 
of all dogs. Though of a nature which soon wears out and 
prematurely ages the dog, his work always seems to be a 
labour of love to him. In several countries abroad the dog 
is regarded as a draught animal; in the countries where ice 
and snow reign during a long portion of the year little could 
be done without him. Just now we hear a good deal of the 
work the Belgian dog is doing in the war, pulling light guns 
and ammunition carts. In peace time a visitor to either 
Holland or Belgium for the first time is much struck by the 
cart-dogs and the amount of work they do. Antwerp 
market-place in the morning is full of dogs resting round 
their various carts, and it is a sight to see when later in the 
day they start for home with the carts lightened of market 
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drown the joyful voices of his neighbours: and the rush with 
which they “ took the road’ would have fnghtened anyone 
of less experience than the old ladies perched in each cart 
as they rattled and bumped and barked over the cobble 
stones. I think driving dogs in harness is forbidden by law 
in this country. I do not know about France ; but if it ts 
so there, the bakers have a way of getting round it, as in 
many parts of France every baker’s hand-barrow has a dog 
tethered underneath to the axle, nominally, I believe, to 
guard the wares when the lad is delivering at the various doors 
but in addition to this, the dog supplies a great proportion 
of the motive power by pulling as hard as he can when the 
cart is in motion. 

In type the dogs in Belgium vary much, but the shatt- 
dog in the middle of the team, which usually wears a collar 
and saddle to carry the shafts of the cart, frequently shows 
some resemblance to the Great Dane or the mastif, though 
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rarely having the very bad hind legs so often seen on the 
latter in this country. The bigger this dog is the better, 
but those grouped round on either side can be of any size, 
as they arrange swinging bars at whatever height is required 
for fixing the traces to. 

All the dogs I have ever seen there are harnessed 
abreast ; one may sometimes see a single dog, but much 
more often two, three and four. Weight for weight, I should 
sav that a_ trained 
dog will pull more 
in proportion than 
almost any animal 
used for draught. 
His feet give him a 
firm grip of the 
ground, and nothing 
is lost in slip as with 
shod animals At 
the same time, his 
feet, though giving 
evreat hold, do not 
wear well. I have 
no means of knowing 
how long a working 
dog remains useful, 
but from observation 
[ have noticed a 
great many with 
what hound men call 
“toes down,” and 
sometimes with the 
whole foot opened to 
such an extent that 
it seemed a wonder 
they could work at 
all. Many Belgian 
dogs seem to work 
joyfully, but the 
number of muzzles 
one sees suggests that it has not a good effect on the temper 
of others. 

Our intimate and affectionate regard for dogs makes 
us at first inclined to regard the working of dogs as cruel, 
and this feeling is accentuated by seeing some obviousl 
‘on their last legs,” as the expression is ; but, after all, the 
same thing is as obvious in the case of horses here, only we 
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are so used to the sight as hardly to notice it. Dog labour 
is only suitable to a flat country where, once the vehicle is 
started, it runs fairly easily. In any case, great care must be 
taken in balancing the load, as obviously no dog, however 
large, can bear much weight upon his back. This, of course, 
is well understood by the Belgian carter, who sometimes by 
adding his own weight to the tail of the cart actually relieves 
the strain on the team. G. 
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AND GRAIN 


FRUIT, ROOT 


EXHIBITIONS. 


GREAT many committees and a still larger number of the general 
public are keenly discussing just now the advantages and dis 
advantages of holding the usual autumn shows of produce from 


the land. We use this general phrase because they are not all strictly 


agricultural: some are horticultural in character Now, of course, it could 
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be well understood that it might be necessary » suspend exhibitions whic 
are held mainly for the benefit of foreign countries, and this description 
could certainly be applicd to the Royal, which is a review of the livestock 
belonging to what has been called the stud tarm of the world But the 
ends of business would be better served, in our opinion, b olding suc 
exhibitions as the great annual fruit show Maidstone Phe growth 
this exhibition has synchronised with what has been called the new fruit 
movement It has induced many to go in for fruit cultivation on a great 
cale and introduced amon 
rroath improved 
nethods tf grading and 
marketing apples and other 
fruit An institution whicl 
ias already vastly benefited 
fruit) imterest hould 
not look too muel it rere 
il TELOTLE 
\ ver imilar argu 
ment ipplics to the 
Various root shows held in 
the autumn They are 
in the strict sense of 
the word business gather 
ings and it) would be 


is UNnWIs¢ to stop them 
as it would be to stop 
the weekly market in an 
agricultural town Phe 
grain shows, too, ought to 
be maintained Indeed, 
there is a special reason for 
doing so Whatever may 
happen to other industries 
in war time, there can b 
no depression in that 
whose chief coneern = is 
to provide food for the 
people \t other times 
it may be forgotten that 


the other industries o 
the world are wholly de- 
pendent on agriculture for 
the necessities of life 


People deal with merchants and middlemen till they forget that the 


important person is the producer. He it is who holds the key of the 
position at the moment, and those who take this view will do all in 
their power to see that as many as possible of the shows that were fixed up 
for the autumn months are actually held In this respect the authorities 


of the Dairy Show have set a good example by resolving to hold it as usual 
It is an ill thing to prophesy unless you know, but we shall be extremely dis 
appointed if this well managed exhibition docs not come well up to the 


average even in the way of securing entries and gate money But were it 
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not so, the show has such a very excellent effect upon the dairy industry, and 
its influence extends so widely, that no good purpose whatever, but a very 
great deal of harm, would be done by suspending it. The difference between 
it and the Royal Show is, of course, obvious 

The pedigree cattle brought together at the Royal are destined in great 
measure to become parts of Colonial and foreign herds, but dairying, like 
fruit growing, is an entirely domestic industry The primary object of holding 


the Dairy Show is to improve the milk cattle and, in consequence, the charact« 
of the milk. The Brewers’ Exhibition will, we understand, be held, miny 
the machinery section; though we are rather loth to accept a statement 
pretty widely made, that brewing requisites have in the past been large] 


imported from Germany If so, it is surely the business of the brewers to 


give the English firms a chance. Beer is our national beverage, and th: 
implements needed in brewing it ought to be, if they are not, produced at hom« 





THE DOGS THAT FINGAL BRED. 





YOUNGSTERS A FEW MONTHS OLD. 


HICH were the dogs that Ossian sang and Fingal 

bred ? “The shrill sound spreads along. the 

wood The sons of healthy Cromla arise A 
thousand 
dogs fly off at 
once, grey- 
bounding 
through the 
heath A 
deer fell by 
every dog; 
three bv 
the white- 
breasted 
Bran He 
brought them, 
in their flight, 
to Fingal, 
that the joy 
ot the King 
might be 
great One 
deer tell at 
the tomb of 
Rvyno.”* What 
a mighty 
hunting, 
worthy of 
great heroes ! 
Shades ot 
Fillan and 
Fergus ! li 
thy ghostly 
horn - blowing 
could but 
summon such 





would that I were there to see. There was once an iconoclast 
who in claiming that the collie was the old indigenous dog of 
these islands, declared that Bran was an exceptionally strong 
and intellig- 
ent member! 
of this race 
I am_ uncon- 
vinced. Per- 
haps senti- 
ment warps 
my judgment, 
making me 
read in the 
evidences 
of history 
merely what 
predilection 
disposes me 
to find there. 
Fingal’s dogs 
were grey 
and long- 
bounding; 
exceptional 
speed and 
strength were 
theirs. Surely 
the Irish 
wolf - hound 
or Scottish 
deerhound 
more closely 
resembles 
what we 
believe these 
dogs to have 


a pack again T. Fail CH. LINDLEY HECTOR. PROBABLY THE TALLEST DOG LIVING. Copyright been than 
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any other. I may be told that we know nothing of the poems with extreme accuracy from life, and not (as has been 


of Ossian, son of Fingal; that it is only James Macpherson the case with certain illustrators) on his imagination or 
speaking to us. What matters? We know that the Irish from the works of other people. Moreover, he lived at a 
wolf-dogs can fairly claim considerable antiquity. They time when the Irish wolf-dog indubitably existed in its 
were formerly used as supporters to the arms of the old original purity.” 

[rish monarchs. They were collared or, with the motto, ‘‘ Gentle According to Father Hogan, whose magnum opus contains 
when stroked—fierce when provoked ’’—a description which much out-of-the-way information, deterioration began co set in 


very well fits their descend- 
ants of the present day. 
Katherine Phillips aptly 
described them in a poem 
that deserves wider recogni- 


tion : 


Behold the creature’s form and 
state ! 

Him Nature surely did create, 

That to the world might be 
expresst 

What mien there can be in a 
breast ; 

More nobleness of form and 
mind 

Than in the lion we can find; 

Yea, this heroi beast doth 
seem 

In majesty to rival him 


Yet he vouchsafes to man t 


show 
His service and submission too 
And here we a_ distinction 
have ; 


That brute is fierce—the dog is 
brave. 

He hath himself so well sub- 
dued 

That hunger cannot make him 
rude. 

And all his manners do confess 

That courage dwells with gentle- 





ness 


CH. LINDLEY LUPIN. 

The paucity of evidence 
as to the characteristics of 
the ancient Irish wolf-dog is 
somewhat remarkable, con- 
sidering his importance and 
wide distribution, for his 
fame seems to have spread 
far beyond the confines of 
his native land. Some writers 
class him among the grey- 
hounds, with rough hair, and 
others speak of him as _ be- 
ing smooth-coated, with more 
resemblance to the Great 
Dane Mr. F. H. Purchase 
has done good service to the 
breed by his researches 
among old prints, and he 
very rightly attributes much 
importance to a drawing by 
J. E. Riedinger (1695-1767). 
This he considers the earli- 
est undoubtedly authentic 
illustration of the dog. Here 
we have a long-legged animal 
of greyhound build, weak 
in muzzle, and with very 
slightly broken coat. The 
body colour is white, with 
presumably brown or yellow 
markings. ‘‘ Gross Irlaendisch 
Windspiel”’ is the title affixed 
to it, and in the descriptive 





letterpress is the sentence: l. Fail. CH. FELIXSTOWE GELERT. Copyrig) 
“ The rough-haired kind are Major Percy Shewell’s Irish Wolf-hound 
hardier than the other.” 

Of the great Irish greyhound we learn that “ they are about 1750. by that time the last wolf in Ireland had been dead 
excellent for overtaking a swift stag.’’ In another extant some forty years, and it may be that breeders had become careless. 
Riedinger print we have a representation of an enormous dog About the date mentioned, Father Hogan tells us, the Earl of 
of somewhat similar type, which Mr. Purchase considers was an Chesterfield had been trying for two years to get some of the 
Irish wolf-hound. Mr. Purchase lays stress upon Riedinger’s larger dogs, and at the end of that time a brace sent to him 
qualifications as a dclineator of animal life. “A huntsman contained a mixture of Danish blood, which made them clumsy. 
himself in his young days, he was accustomed to draw Doubtless the familiar print by P. Reinagle, R.A. (1803), was 
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taken from a survivor of the true breed, and it is to this standard 
that modern enthusiasts have conformed The general con- 
clusion will be that Captain Graham and those who succeeded 
mim have performed their task admirably, completing a 

restoration” 
Tal more satis 


factory than 


such eftforts 
usually are rhe, 
have given us to 
day a dog ot 
great beauty 


enormous stature 


much dignity and 


withal capacity 
for hunting at 
speed If one 
did not know 


their powers the 
impression would 
be that they are 
too heavy to 
catch a wolf or 
clear a fence at a 
bound, but this is 
not so heir well 
let down hocks 
and powerful loins 
fit them for almost 
any work 

I think it 
mav fairly be 
claimed that the 
Irish woli-hound 
is the tallest dog 
we have, reckon 


ing the average 


CH. LINDLEY 


Possesses particularly powerful jaws 


Occasionally, per 
haps,a St. Bernard 
or Great Dane may attain }36in. at the shoulder, but so 
rarely does this occur that one would require most careful 
verification \ vear or two ago we published a photograph 
ot a wolf-hound exhibited by Mr Palmer that exceeded 
37in and Mr. |[. W Everett's expatriated giant, Champion 
Felixstowe Gweebarra, could be made to reach the magi 
standard, although he was so beautifully proportioned and so 
heavy in bone that he scarcely looked that height He weighed 
about 175!b I do not know what are the proportions of his 
famous son 
Champion 
Felixstowe 
Gelert, whose 
picture ap 
pears this 
week but 
they must 
nearly ap 
proach those 
ot the sire 
Gelert 1s now 
in the pos- 
session ot 
Major Shewell 
of Cotswold, 
Cheltenham 
who has a 
select kennel 
of these im- 
posing ani 
mals I had 
the pleasure 
ol seeing 
Gelert as 

puppy and 
prophesying 
in thes« 
pages that he 
would make 
history On 
coming out 


he was a full 
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within a few weeks; it could not well have been otherwis; 
with his merits. Last year he won five of the few challenge 
certificates offered for this variety, and whenever he appears 
he goes on from victory to victory with a consistency tha 
must be gratify- 
ing to his owner 
Two other full 
champions also 
belong to Majo: 
Shewell, thes« 
being Lindley 
Hector and 
Lindley Lupin 
soth are sound 
hounds of real 
good quality and 
Hector, the dog 
is striking on 
account ot his 
size He stands 
an casy 37in. at 
the shoulder, 
measured conser- 
vatively, and is 
therefore I 
should say quite 
the tallest living 
dog Although 
Major and Mrs 
Shewell have had 
many of the 
leading hounds 
through = thei 
hands tor a 
number of years 
past, it is doubt- 
HECTOR. ful if at one 

time they have 

given accommo- 
dation to a better trio. Fitting successors are they in every 
respect to old Champion Cotswold and Champion Felixstowe 
Kilronan. 

Frankly, the Irish wolf-hound is not the dog of the poor man 
unless he happens to be breeding for the sake of profit, since his 
appetite is on a par with his size To keep one in the pink of 
condition he may well be allowed 3!b. of meat a day im addition 
to supplementary rations, such as biscuit, brown bread, oat- 
meal, ete., and a litter of puppies must of necessity be a heavy 
expense it 
justice 1s to 
be done to 
them. Breed- 
ers who have 
made a repu- 
tation how- 
ever, are able 
to sell voung 
stock at sub- 
stantial 
figures Fou 
the man who 
can afford 
one, | can 
imagine no 
more pleasing 
acquisition In 
the wav of 
canine flesh. 
If carefullv 
broken, their 
manners are 
excelienc, 
after the roi- 
licking davs 
of puppyhood 
they take up 
very little 
room, and 
thev are cer- 
tainly for- 
midable as 


champion Tl. Fall CH. FELIXSTOWE GELERT. Copyright guards. 
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DOGS FOR THE DOMINIONS. 

Many an Englishman taking up residence in some lonely 
part of the Empire is perplexed to know what dogs would be 
suitable to ac- 
company him as com 
panions. A man who 
a shortly 
. thinly populated 
British 


proceeding 


trict oj 
!umbia has just 
chased from Mr. I. 


Everett of Felix- 
we a brace of young 
sh wolf-hounds. He 
id not well have 
sen more. wisely, 
these powerful 
mals, apart from 
ing excellent friends, 
e also formidable 
iards, while being 
ong enough to 
kle marauding 
ives. Personally, I 


ould feel perfectly 


fe anywhere’ with 
vo of them about 
ie. The steady 


mand for these dogs 


m foreign sources CH. 


COUNTRY 


proves how genuinely 
the world. 
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they are esteemed in the outposts of 


No matter where the average Englishman goes, he 


carries his sporting taste with him, and we find British dogs in 


every part of the habit 
able globe. Thus, the 
earliest colonisers ot 
Virginia imported fox 
hounds from the old 
country, descendants 
of which are to. be 
met to-day in the 


Southern States ot 


North America These, 
as one would expect, 
have changed some 
what in torm” trom 
their long residenc 


in other climates; but 
many Americans claim 
that they represent 
more truly the = old 


english hound = than 


those to be tound in 
our fashionable packs. 
Many 


hounds are constantly 


packs of fox 


being sent out to 
India to hunt the 
jackal. 


LUPIN. \. CROXTON SMITH 


A MIXED MARRIAGE. 


author oft Elizabeth and Het 


The Pastor's Wife, by th 
(Smith Elder.) 


German 
Garden.”’ 
T a time when we must needs be feeling bitter towards 
Germany, the latest book by the authoress ot “‘ Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden” will do nothing to 
assuage our bitterness The Pastor's Wife has 
its lights and shades ot comedy and tragedy—and 
the authoress’s comedy 1s always delightful—but 
t is essentially a sad and bitter book. It marks a distinct step 
forward in her art and also, as it would seem, a change in her 
feelings towards what was once her adopted country. Neither 
of these things is quite new, since both the advance and the 
change have been gradually traceable in her previous work. 
Elizabeth, for instance, was above everything else an entertaining 
person, while at the same time she showed a real affection for 
the country places of Germany and an amused liking for the 
people. ‘* The Caravaners ’’ marked another stage. The readei 
was still primarily to be entertained but something of the 
authoress’s benevolence had gone; the Prussian baron who 
revealed himself so skilfully in his telling of his adventures in 
England was scarcely a piece of character drawing bespeaking 
iffectionate amusement A German reader might have smiled 
indulgently at himself in Elizabeth; he would have needed 
an exceptionally generous and impartial sense of humour to be 
pleased with ‘‘ The Caravaners.’’ And now from “ The Cara 
vaners "’ to “‘ The Pastor’s Wife "’ is another step. The authoress 
cannot help being amusing, but her flashes of comedy only 
relieve the general darkness, for the main theme is one oi 
lownright tragedy. It is the tragedy of a young English 
girl, Ingeborg Bullivant, married to a Robert Dremmel, a German 
pastor, far away in remote East Prussia, a country oj 
and lakes and vast solitary rye fields, where the armies 
of Russia and Prussia are at this moment marching and fighting. 
lt is not the obvious tragedy of a woman who is married to a 
rute. There is about Herr Dremmel something, if not lovable, 
it any rate curiously likeable. We feel disposed to like him 
lor his devotion to his scientific farming, which interests him, 
indeed, far more than does his pastorate : for the stolid kindliness 
that peeps out, when he is not too deeply engrossed in manure : 
nd for a certain engaging humour, as to which it is hard to 
iy where the intentional ends and the unintentional begins 
\ good example is one of his earliest conversations with Ingeborg, 
which he maintains that it is the logical function of windows 
» be always shut, since in the course of Nature the aperture 
me first and afterwards man closed it. 


woods 


} 


The tust day I was in England I went about logically, and shut eacl 


gle window in my boarding-hous« 


I then discovered that this embittered 
atmosphere around m¢ 

It would thicken it,”” nodded Ingeborg, interested 
“It did. 


short that whatever happened could be endured I relinquished logic and 


And my calling after all being that of peace, and my visit 


hased in its place a woollen scarf This one Then | gave mvyself up 


restrictedly to their ait 


uffiness is an unpleasant quality, but there is something 
easantly disarming in the Pastor’s defence of it. At any rate, 





whatever may be the exact quality that wins us over, we like 
Herr lbremme!l at first and can understand Ingecvorg Jiking him. 
And so for a while Ingeborg is happy, tond of her husband 
and revelling in the solitary beauty of the big lakes and in her 
freedom from the trammels of a singularly detestable English home 
But it is not long betore things begin to go amiss It is not 
so much the husband’s tault as the fault of Germany, or perhaps 
it would be fairer to say, of the fundamental difference in thought 
and upbringing between the tw Herr Dremmel |} 
much the same views o: a wife as had Baron von (ttringel 


nations as 


she is to cook his dinner, look after his welfare, and have 
many children, to which she is to be wholly devoted You 
will be entirely engaged,’’ he had told her even before the 
marriage, in adoring your children Nothing else in the 
world will interest you.” Poor Ingeborg has many babies 


SIX In seven years—of whom only two, Robertlet and Ditti 
survive We have a faint hope that the children will do 
something to relieve the gathering 
some of the attractive speeches of the April baby, as when shi 
asked of Noah and his family Why did not they open then 
umbwellas ?” But Robertlet and Ditti are oi no 
\s they walk neatly and trimly and priggishly up the villag 
street and meet their mother, hurried and untidy, they account 
for her behaviour with one hali-pitying, half-scorntul word of 
explanation /:nglanderii Indeed, they and their little brothers 
died break the strength and the 
Ingeborg and destroy any happiness that is leit in her 
For at last she rebels I can’t goon,’ There's so litth 
ot me to go on with I’m getting stupider every day 
brains leit I've got no anything.’ He 
astounded, outraged, offended Is she not a Pastor's wite 
Then he settles down to put Ingeborg out of his lite 
though not out of his house, go on with his work, and think no 
more of hei 
inevitable figure, comes into the story in the shape of a famous 
English artist, in whose stimulating society 
innocent pleasure Her innocence is so childlike that she does not 
see the precipice to which she is coming till she is all but over the 
brink 
Che adventure could scarcely have ended in happiness 
whether any disaster could have been worse than the unending one 
of East Prussia is questionable By a chance, fortunate or untor 
tunate, it remains unknown, and so we pert finally from Ingeborg 
condemned for ever to the same monotonous heartbreak 

lo insist so strongly on the gloomy side ot the may 
seem to be doing an injustice to the authoress’ humour, which is 
most engaging perhaps when it has in it a malice 
Humour is always there, and it sparkles unrestrainedly in the 
earlier chapters. But it is not the only tunction of the humourist to 
make people laugh, and it is because she is one, that the authoress 
has so understanding and sympathetic a view of sadder things 
It is this which gives the chief interest and value to her last 
achievement. She has never before essayed a picture painted 
with so bold a brush and in big and sombre colours, 
as a more trivial artist could never have accomplished ; and in 
her more ambitious task she has emphatically succeeded 


gloom, ior we remembet 


comlort 


and sisters that ourage of 


home 
"she « rics 
| ve got no 
husband is at first 
he asks 
Che other man, whom we have dimly forescen as an 
Ingeborg takes an 


When at last she does see, she turns and flies in terror 
though 


story 


spice ol 


such 
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ROM being a dwelling not very much larger or 
stronger than we found its contemporary, Wenham, 
to have been five weeks ago, Aydon 
developed into a well defended medizval abode, 


soon 


with considerable accommodation and _ typical 
military architecture Thus its original designation of 
* Halle’ gave way to that of “‘ Castle,’ and as Aydon Castle 


it continues to be known 3ut the site is as satisfving 
to modern amenity as to old-time security. Apart from 
wide and vitied views over the broad valley of the Tyne, 
and the wild uplands and fells that bound it, the group of 
buildings and its immediate environment present a picture 
of dramatic beauty and romantic seclusion. 

\ streamlet rising amid the high moorlands on the 
north side of the great valley near Corbridge has ploughed 
for itself, before it reaches the Tyne, a furrow so deep as to 
form a chasm-like chine, from whose steep and rocky sides 
rise, through sheets of wild flowers, tall, straight-stemmed 
here in serried ranks, there as outpost sentinels. 
Following, not the shortest line, but that of least resistance 
through the softer formation, the stream has driven its cleft 
in more than a half circle round a prominent tableland, 


trees 
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and it was on the very edge of this—easily approached fr 
the north, but well protected on the other three points 
the compass by the precipitous descents—that an inherit 
of Emma de Aydon’s manor erected the “ Halle ’’ a few ye 
after Edward I. became King. 

That reign saw much progress in English lay archit 
ture from both the domestic and military points of vi 
The King’s great castles of Conway and Carnarvon wi 
not only planned to hold the Welsh in check by their strengt 
but to offer nght accommodation to the Sovereign and | 
entourage when he happened to abide there. Edward 
father, though often and sore troubled with rebellious baro: 
had found time to develop his strong esthetic sense ai 
put his principles in practice. He not only wrought larg 
at Westminster, both at Abbey and Palace, but order 
the repair, enlargement and new building of a quantity 
Royal manor houses all about the country. As the Roy 
accounts for Henry III.’s reign survive we know what wa 
doing. The square keeps of the Norman period were bei: 
abandoned as Royal quarters, and either by their side « 
on new sites, buildings containing larger and freer accom 
modation for King and Queen were being erected. For thei: 
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country manors, which 
from their number and 
placing were for short 
and rare visits on Royal 
progresses, the plan, 
under both Henry III 
and Edward I., differed 
little from that adopted 
by their well-to-do sub- 
jects. While Avdon was 
building there was rising 
at Woolmer in Hampshire 
a house for Edward. \ 
building raised on an 
undercroft contained a 
long upper chamber, with 
two chimneys, and with 
a small chapel and ward 
robes adjacent. Next this 
was another building 
occupied by the hall, and 
beyond it the kitchen. 
Chis description, as given 
in the Royal accounts 
answers quite well for 
Aydon, as at first designed 
though the subject was 
satisfied with smaller 
dimensions than the 
Sovereign. The upper 
chamber at Woolmer is 
given as being 72{ft. in 
length and 28ft. in width ; 
that at Aydon is 5oft. by 
r8ft. The sinks and 
shoots in the wing pro- 
jecting eastward = show 
that it contained ** ward- 
robes,” if not a_ little 
chapelalso. To the west, 
at right angles to the 
line of roof of the chamber 
building, lies the hall and, 
beyond what was passage 
and screens, is the space 
occupied by the original 
kitchen. The peculiarity 
was that the whole of 
these rooms were on a 
level, and above an un- 
dercroft of good height, 
a large part of which 
as is evident by _ the 
presence of two fireplaces 

was originally intended 
for, and is still used as, 
living-rooms. These, and 
the extent of the solar, 
or chamber, make Aydon 
even as first built decidedly 
larger than Wenham, 
though there is kinship 
in plan and arrangement 
as well as in architectural 
detail. 

As to who built it 
and when, there is no 
documentary record. But 
the careful research and 
survey of Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, the local secre- 
tary to the Society of 
Antiquaries, give us much 
information and en- 
lightenment. His paper 
on Aydon, published in 
the fifty-sixth volume of 


the ‘“ Archzologia,”’ and 
the earlier account in 
Hudson furner’s 


‘“* Domestic Architecture,” 
have very largely supple- 
mented the knowledge I 
derived by my own visit 
to the place. Hudson 
Turner attributed the 
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building to Emma de 
Aydon’s second 
husband, Peter cd; 
Vaux; but as they 
were married in Kiny 
John’s time, it wil 
scarcely date befor 
the time of her grand 
daughter, Margery d 
Gosbec, and Wr 
Knowles even con 
siders that we owe 

to Robert de Rayme 
who appears to hay 
succeeded her. La: 
of documentar 
evidence, how 
ever, does not preven 

a date being assigne: 
to the building, fo 
abundant and dis 
tinctive architectura 
details are preserved 
Mr. Knowles’s plans 
herewith reproduce: 
with his kind permis 
sion, show that tli 
original portions, a: 
already described 
date from around thx 
year 1380. Wenham 
was little, if any 
earlier, and apart 
from Norther: 
severity, the detail 
of doors, windows 
etc., are exceeding] 
similar. A quarter of 
a century after th 
first building, Robert 
de Raymes obtained 
licence to crenellate 
and added the inner 
bailey with a_ singk 
storey building run- 
ning along the west 
side. Till then the 
roof of the house ma\ 
have had overhang- 
ing eaves in the 
manner of an unde 
fended dwelling. 
Where battlements 
are original, it is 
usual to have a fairl\ 
wide way between 
parapet and _ roof. 
But at Aydon there 
is a mere gutter con 
nected with a tow otf 
projecting stone 
spouts, as the illustra- 
tions of the south 
side, taken from the 
roof, show. Twice 
again, at very short 
intervals, during the 
early part of the four 
teenth century were 
further additions 
made, as Mr. Knowles 
has proved by his 
careful survey of the 
whole structure. The 
wing forming the west 
side of the inner baile, 
was raised and a new 
kitchen established 
over the undercroft. 
A large outer bailey, 
its curious shape 
dictated by the lie 
of the ground, was 
added. Its salient 
north angle was 
protected by a 
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semi-circular tower 
which commanded 
the curtain walls 
where they had merel\ 
a fosse to strengthen 
them Another build 
ing lay near this tower 
and trom it a large 
elaborately contrived 
rubbish shoot slopes 
through the wali, a 
portion of which is 
thickened and sup 
ported by corbels to 
take the shoot rhis 
appears on the left 
olf our first picture 
which shows the cur 
tain wall and the 
flat arched en 
trance to the outer 
baile The inner 
bailey on th sides 
where there are no 
buildings is enclosed 
by a lofty wall oft 
thickness sufficient to 
admit of an upper 
walk protected by 
“an embattled 
chamfered parapet 
the embrasures of 
which are holed tor 
swinging shutters,” 
as Mr. Knowles tells 
us. Its pointed doo 
way with hood mould 
ing is the subject of 
a delightful picture 
which shows the hol 
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running 7it. inte 
the wall—into whi 
slid the massive oak 
protecting bar. Opp 
site are the step 
leading up to the ha! 
door, the landin 
having a_ corbelled 
out parapet, an 
parallel with th 
steps Is seen, in th 
masonry of the wal 
the line of the pen 
roof which on 
sheltered the hall ap 
proach. Traces of 
similar arrange ment 
at Stokesav and 
Markenfield wer 
mentioned whe 
Wenham was «ck 
scribed. The hal 
doorway Is ol th 
same type as that « 
the inner bailey. Bu 
it dates twentv-ti 
years earlier, and tly 
duplication of thi 
chamfered order viv 
it greater presence 
The interior of th 
hall and kitche 
building was som 
what altered in tl 
seventeenth centur 
and has long cease: 
to be used for domes 
tic purposes. Origin 
ally the doorway led 
to the screens, tly 
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DETAIL OF WINDOW. 





doorway, since it is on an 
upper floor—but a iow, square-headed window under 
the gallery and a pointed one above. To the right was 
the old kitchen, and here the square -headed  super- 
posed windows suggest two floors either originally, or, more 
probably, dating from the fourteenth century, when a new 
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kitchen was added to the north. The drain from the old 
kitchen is complete, a square sink within, projecting slightly 
from the wall-face, continuing as a splayed hollow through 
the wall and ending in a spout beyond it. The number ot 
these upstairs drains and shoots at Aydon prove that in 
the thirteenth century arrangements for washing and _ for 
the easy disposal of waste water understood and 
appreciated. 

East of the screens lay the hall, 25ft. wide and 31it. long 
The walls were 16ft. high and ended with a chamfered stone 
cornice, above which rose the roof. The present roof, is 
perfectly plain, but, though old, is certainly not of the thirteenth 
century. Besides the window of the gallery above the 
screens, the hall is lit by a couple of two light windows 
north and south of the east end. Though comparabk 
with those at Wenham, the Aydon windows are much plainer 
None has more than two lights, there is no cusping and no 
quatrefoil piercings. There is the same central shatt, but 
that supports a solid head wrought out of one great stone 


were 









FIREPLACE IN 


THE PRESENT KITCHEN, 


Only in two of the windows of the “ upper chamber” do 
these heads show any detail. One to the east has a sunk 
quatrefoil, while that to the north has within such quatre 
foil a bearded head. The crispness and perfect condition of 
this example of exterior carving which the Ayvdon mason 
allowed himself prove the durability of the material he used 
The stone is an ashlar, very roughly wrought, except for 








Fig 7. Aydon Castle, Northumberland 
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such dressed work as the windows. It is now of admirable 


tone and texture, and a solid dignity is given by the 
large manner of its use. As already stated, the window 


heads are all of one piece, while one of the doorways has 
a square -shouldered head, of which the top stone is aft. 
deep and over 5ft. long. The holes of the iron gratings, 
once set outside the original windows, are very apparent. 
The windows were not glazed, but had wood shutters, as 
at Wenham, and the bases of their wide interior splays were 
fitted with stone seats. The “upper chamber” was 
certainly divided by a partition, and the northern part may 
have been a chapel, or this may have projected eastward 
at the north end, where there are signs of alteration. That 
the surviving building to the east did not contain a chapel, 
as was supposed, but extensive wash-places and garderobes, 
has been amply proved by Mr. Knowles. Both floors of the 
chamber building, as well as part of the hall undercroft, 
are now fitted as a farmhouse. Sash windows and other 
modern alterations and accretions obscure the original 
arrangement and detail, but three hooded fireplaces remain 
intact. The largest wasin the “ upperchamber.”’ Its receding 
hood is supported by filleted shafts and moulded capitals 
resembling the windows. In the undercroft the 
room now used as a kitchen has, as the illustration shows, a 
fireplace having a very slightly projecting hood with big 
moulded cornice, of which the cavetto is enriched by a row 
of heads and a central tooth ornament. Somewhat similar 
is the fireplace in the hall undercroft, but it has a side 
corbel to carry a light It is the flue of this fireplace that 
forms the most delightful and exceptional feature that Aydon 
rhe exterior breast, square at base, first narrows 
and then changes into a semi-circular shaft. The upper 
section of this, between the mouldings of a string course 
and of a conical head, has tall, narrow apertures for the 
emission of the smoke. The height is such that if the roof 
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above the eave. But certainly since 1305 the top, like the 
shaft, is semi-circular, and its carved finial is below the 
embattling of the parapet. Although this most original 
and engaging chimney flue runs up the south wall of the 
hall it did not serve that room, but only the undercroft. 
The system of a central hearth beneath a roof louvre obtained 
so strongly for medizval halls that even when the hall was 
above ground and flues were handy they were ignored. 

In the hands. of the Raymes family Aydon remained 
until the middle of the seventeenth century. Then it passed 
to Sir William Carnaby of Halton Castle, near by. He 
made a few slight alterations, and the initials “ W. C.,” 
with the date 1653 on the lintel of the plain doorway into 
the chamber undercroft, are a reminiscence of him. But, 
unless he then obtained pardon from the newly created 
Lord Protector Cromwell, he cannot have been personally 
present at that date. Elected to the Long Parliament by 
the borough of Morpeth, he was “ disabled to sit’ in 1642 
for having raised arms on the King’s behalf, and he sought 
safety abroad. Early in the next century the Carnaby 
ownership ended, and before long an heiress brought it to 
Sir Edward Blackett, from whom it has descended to the 
present baronet, Sir Edward W. Blackett. Becoming a 
farmhouse, it has for a long period continued in the same 
occupancy. Its use and adaptation as a farmhouse and 
buildings have not, to any very great extent, diminished 
its architectural value as a typical Gothic house, and this is 
realised by the tenant, who takes a strong interest in this 


remarkable survival of a far-off time. The warm grey 
walls, rising sheer from the narrow flower-bordered path: 
that runs along their southern base, combine with the 


rocky and leafy chine to make a picture as precious to 
the lover of natural beauty as to the learned antiquary. 
May England, at least, be spared the destruction of such 
gems of her past, and may they remain as an asset to the 
civilised world. H. Avray TIPPING. 





had, at first, overhanging eaves the conical top rose just 
LATE TULIPS IN 

HE last quarter of a century has seen the rise and 

passing into popularity of self or semi-self coloured 


Tulips as garden plants The old parti-coloured or 

striped forms were, it is true, once upon a time quite 

as popular, but they were a “ thing apart,’’ some- 

thing to be considered by themselves, to be grown in 
special beds, which in the case of the more particular people 
were to be covered in a more or less elaborate manner when 
the blooming time came. How different to-day, when so many 
gardens are decked every May with the bright hues of the Darwin 
and Cottage varieties, either in beds by themselves and with 
other plants or as isolated clumps in borders. Even the rock- 
work may have its little patches of colour. Among others, 
kaufmanniana (the Water-lily Tulip), dasystemon (white, 
with solid yellow centre), linifolia (sealing wax red with black 
Didieri (slender pointed crimson 


eye), Batalini (deep cream), 
petals), Galatica (deep primrose) and sylvestris (the British 
fulip) are likely to give a good account of themselves; while 


such dwarf kinds as Buenaventura (red and yellow in stripes), 
Orange Coquette (reddy orange, flushed yellow) and Isabella 
among the Cottage are equally suitable. 

A point which I must dwell upon in the present crisis is 
the fact that all these late-flowering Tulips can be and are grown 
every bit as well in the British Isles as in Holland, and that any 
orders which are placed with firms who grow the major part 
of what they list, or who obtain their supplies from home-grown 
sources, will be very nearly as good as a direct contribution 
to the war, for we all feel that it is of the highest importance 


to keep people at home employed as far as possible. Tulip 
orders are one factor in the provision of the sinews of war, 
without which horticultural firms are unable to keep either 
their staff or themselves going | know, too, how hardly hit 


many of the Dutch firms must be who have large French and 
German connections, and who have, of course, entirely 
this trade this year, in addition to their only supplying a part 
of what has been ordered from Britain. Orders will benefit 
them and also our own firms. who draw upon Holland for many 


lost 


of their bulbs. They want to sell and clear their commitials, 
hence this second class of dealers and nursetymen are also 
greatly helped by orders It is the right thing for all of 


us to give up many things, to have more to give to the 


common cause; but I would respectfully appeal to all owners 


of gardens to remember that if trom their own special point 
of view the furnishing of their beds and borders is a luxury, 
it is anything but 
are at such times as these in a very 


that to the nurserymen and dealers, who 
real way in loco parentis 
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to their employés. How proud people used to be ot 
their Tulip beds, and what prodigious prices were paid—not 
only in the notable days of the mania, when gold and silver were 
nothing accounted of in the towns of North and South Holland 
compared with Semper Augustus or Gonda Tulips; not only in 
the days of the wits, when the Tatler was living its short life 
at the end of the first decade of the eighteenth century, and when 
a gardener of fashion and taste would have a bed of them only 
zyds. wide by 2oyds. long of more value than ‘‘ the best two 
hundred acres of land in England”’ (the Tatler, August 31st, 
1710); but even less than a hundred years ago the cost of the 
best Tulips was very high—one hundred golden sovereigns for 
the stock of Miss Fanny Kemble is one historical instance of 
the time—so much so that once again the extravagances of the 
rulip men engaged the attention of the literary world; and to 
the high prices and the strange fascinations of the ‘‘ amateurs ”’ 
we owe some of the funniest of Alphonse Karr’s writings (Musée 
des Familles, pages 1-8, Paris, 1856). 

Now we can have our Tulips at reasonable prices and we 
can have our beds full of some of the most brilliant colours 
that the vegetable kingdom can boast, or so sombre in tone that 
La Tristesse is a not inappropriate name for one of the best of 
those that would then occupy them—all for a trifling sum ! 
In all the lists from America, Britain and Holland that I have 
seen this season I only know one single variety that is listed 
at so many pounds apiece, and that is Siren, in E. H. Krelage 
and Son’s list—a result of a between retroflexa and a 
Darwin variety. No other touches the gold line; many of the 
very best are almost the cheapest of all. What beats gesneriana 
major, or Fra Angelico, or clusiana, in thei~ respective spheres ? 
For a penny a bulb any of them can be bought this autumn. 
Why should not the glory of the Tulip bed be revived everywhere ? 
In warlike phraseology, the Tulips are gaining ground, and before 
long they will occupy commanding positions in every garden 
worth its name. 

A few practical hints may be usetul. With regard to bedding 
I may divide the subject into two parts, and call one the “ all 
Tulip’ and the other the ‘‘ combined Tulip’ bed. For the 
first style, if only a single colour is to be used, it will not matter 
which variety is chosen so long as it is something like the colour 
wished for. When, however, there are several beds and it is 
desired to use more than one variety, the height and particular 
shade become of great importance. I would strongly advise 
anyone contemplating planting next year to go next spring to 


cross 


Wisley or to some large grower of late Tulips, such as 
J. R. Pearson and Sons, R. H. Bath, Sutton and _ Sons, 
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R. W. Wallace and Co., Barr and Sons, Jefferies and Sons, 
Dicksons of Belfast, Hogg and Robertson, W. B. Hartland and 
Son, etc., and see for themselves, and there and then make their 
selections for another year. A lady friend always comes and 
does this with my collection, and I know how satisfactory is the 
result. I append a few pairs of colours that have appealed to 
me: (1) Suzon (dwarf, pale pink) and Viking D. (purple), (2) 
Inglescombe Yellow (yellow) and Norham Beauty (grey), 
3) Morales (dark plum) and Tara (rich ruby red), (4) Orange 
King (orange) and Zulu (dark purple), (5) Caledonia (scarlet) and 
Didieri alba (white), (6) Pride of Haarlem (old rose) and Fra 


\Angelico (dark browny maroon), (7) Clara Butt (pink) and 
Zanzibar (dark maroon), (8) Ellen Willmott (primrose) and 
Mr. Farncombe Sanders (deep rosy pink), (g) Picotee (white 


with pink edge) and gesneriana major (crimson red), (10) Bouton 
d’Or (yellow) and Fairy (dull red), (11) Clio (biscuit brown) 
and La Merveille (orange cherry), (12) Edmee (rosy red edged 
blush) ind Fra Angelico (dark browny maroon). For the 
combination beds the following samples will give a general idea 
of how to arrange matters: (1) Fanny (pink) with Funkia 
undulata (fol. var.), (2) macrospeila (rosy red) with double white 
\rabis, (3) Picotee, with a groundwork of a dark purple Aubrietiz 
like Dr. Mules, (4) Alyssum sexatile with dot plants of a good 
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dark like Faust or Fra Angelico, (5) a bed of long-spurred 
Aquilegias (which will be hardly in bloom) and some big red 
pointed Tulips like gesneriana major, (6) King Harold (maroon) 
with Funkia Sieboldii (fol. var.), (7) La Merveille (orange cherry) 
with a good Forget-me-not like Royal Blue or Indigo Queen, 
(8) Maggie Mott Viola with a dark reddish maroon like Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, (g) Aubrietia ‘* Lavender ”’ with Striped Beauty, 
(10) a good yellow Wallflower with a tall mauve Darwin like 
Euterpe, (11) Cerastium to mentosum with Morales (deep plum), 
and (12) mixed Polyanthus of all shades of red and yellow with 


a mixture of all shades of Darwins and a few yellow Darwin- 
shaped Cottage like Clio, Jaune d’CUtuf and Golden Bronze. 
I might multiply examples indefinitely, but from the above 
I think anyone can get an idea of the sort of thing to be 
aimed at. In almost all cases I have chosen low-priced 
Tulips ; after all, they are the only practical politics in bed 
ding for most of us. We cannot always have what we 


admire at shows, because of the depth of our pockets; so it is 
well to be sure to ask prices when next spring a visit 1s paid, 
as I venture to suggest, to some large collection to pick tor 
ourselves what we will plant in the following autumn. Mean 
while, | hope my sample combinations may be found uscful 
and suggestive. Joseru JAcon. 
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A BOOK OF 
STRIKING feature of Mr. Stephen Graham’s new 
book, With Poor Immigrants to America (Mac- 
millan), is that the author, despite his _ pre- 
possessions in favour of the medizvalism of the 
Russian peasant, is able to appreciate all that is 
vreatest in the United States, a democratic country which 
in very salient features presents a direct contrast to Russia. 
He does not do this by blinding himself to the obvious 
weaknesses of the American people. On the contrary, he 
has observed them with a keen and unsparing eye, but he 
considers that the faults are superficial and amply atoned for 
by the spirit of freedom and enterprise that prevails. German 
newspapers have recently criticised severely the English 
habit of valuing all things in the terms of sport. ‘* Not 
playing the game ”’ is one of our strongest terms of disapproval. 
“It is not cricket’ is a serious condemnation of conduct. 
A general the other day, speaking of his success, referred to 
his capture as his “‘ bag.” The Americans, according to 
our author, are negligent about “expressing cultural facts 
in cultural language.”” Among them the preponderant facts 
are business and machinery, and the use of the latter colours 
the phraseology. Therefore the American, among other things, 
is a natural born booster. ‘I remember always that I am 
a booster” is a profession of faith in a widely distributed 
creed of the American. To boost yourself, your goods, 
your town and its manufactures is a first duty. 


rhen every man is considered a booster. Boosting is accepted as a 


national and individual function. Towns are placarded : “* Boost for your own 
Make a habit of it.” In Oil City, for 
1 found in every shop a ticket announcing “ Booster Week June g-16."— In 
that to itself 
Citizens would pledge themselves to speak of Oil Citv to strangers in the 
Phe city of Newark, New 
is always reconunending its own people and visitors to “ Think of Newark.” 


city and its own industries instance, 


week Oil City was going to do all it could to call attention 


train and when on visits to other towns Jersey, 
Society goes by machinery, and “the machine is the sign 
of America.” The language of the works dominates even 
the national game of baseball. Gangs of labourers are not 
considered perfect till they co-operate in work with the most 
mechanical precision. 

Cinematograph films are even taken of gangs at work; the pictures are 
shown before experts, who indicate weak points, 
the 


recommend discharges ot 


alterations, and show low gangs can be reconstituted to work more 


smoothly Each man is drilled to act like a machine, and the drilling enters 
into the fibre of his being to such an extent that when work is over his muscles 
in* certain directions, and the rhythm of his day’s labour 


move habitually 


controls his language and his thought 


Our extended use of the word “* asset ’’ comes from the States. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association declares ‘‘ the great 
asset of this town is the young men of this town ’’—thus 
attempting to express the value of human souls in terms of 
business—an attempt which calls forth an energetic and 
indignant protest from one who understands ‘* how wonderful 
is the life and promise of any young man.” There is, indeed, 


something at once mechanical and base in the description 
of young life as the “ asset ” of a little money-grubbing town. 
This is a reversal of the saying that the world belongs to the 
young. 


It is said, with great acuteness, that ‘‘ the blossom 


THE WEEK. 
of religion seems to have been pressed between Bible leaves ”’ 
and the author goes on: 


What is called religion is a sort of ethical rampage Phe descendants ot 


the Puritans are “ probing sin” and “ whipping vice.” The rich are signing 
cheques, the hospitals are receiving cheques The women of the uppet 
classes are visiting the poor and adopting the waits. But seldom did T come 
in contact with a man or a woman who stood in humble relation to God ot 


the mystery of life. Even the great passion to put things right, lift the masses, 
stop corruption and build beautiful cities and states is begotten in the surene 


of science rather than in the fear of the Lord 


Yet it is borne in on him that there must be true greatness 
in a country which takes to its capacious bosom the surplus 
of so many other countries and makes of them its own. 
His quest brought this out in strong lines. Nearly a quarter 
of a million poor Russians pass over to America annually, 


and few return. Clothed in sheepskins as worn by theit 
forefathers hundreds of years ago, carrying sacks of bread 


crusts on which to live during their first days in a strange 
land, ignorant and simple, they drift across the sea like 
things borne onward by a great wind. He met a company 
of them in London when they stopped to entrain for Liverpool, 
and for months he sought and interrogated and wandered 
with the object of discovering what to most was the end 
of their adventure. The story unfolded leads to no culmi- 
nating point, for the immigrants scatter over a great land. 
Perplexed and disappointed they cannot help being at first. 
America refuses to be a place of refuge for the unfit, and 
after due examination turns back such as have not 
character and effects. And those who enter meet an experi- 
ence at first very disagreeable. They have come from a 
land where labour saving machinery is scarcely known, 
and yet they are not accustomed to hard work. In America 
labour saving machinery ts brought to the highest pitch of 
perfection, but it has only increased the toil of those who 
lave become its slaves. The more they have the more they 
want, and the impatient gang master urges the newly imported 
labourers “to get a move on yer.’ But it all comes right 
in the end, and the verdict of a Swiss settler may be accepted 
as the general conclusion. ‘“ Yes, Sirr; it’s the finest 
country in the world. It gives the working man a show.” 
What influence the tide of fecund immigrants is doomed 
to have on the country itself is a problcm. Signs are not 
wanting that in the end the Slav may engulf the Anglo 
SaXon. 


WITH 
The Foxhound. No. 17 
THE October Number opens with an article on ‘ Horses in War,” by Captain 
Ker, V.¢ 
available for the present war 


HORSE AND 
(John Long.) 


HOUND 


rhis is an interesting and well informed review of the horse supply 
Captain Ker thinks very highly of the Russian 
cavalry horses, and we note wit interest the great benefit to these horses 
of the half-wild, open-air life of the herds of horses on the steppes of Russia 
We think that Captain Ker hardly does justice to the recent improvement 
of the The fault of South African 


campaign were as much due to the way they were hurricd to the 


Argentine horses these horses in the 


front as 


to anvthing wrong with the horses Phere is an interesting sketch of the 


ynedale pack, which stands very high in the esteem of houndsmen all over 


England. “ The Woodland Pytchley” is full of small inaccuracies; for 









example, it is said that George Roake, from the Hambledon, was huntsman 
to Mr. Stanley This huntsman is still with the Hambledon; it was his 
brother Harry, so popular with the Quantock Staghounds, who was kennel 
huntsman to the Woodland Pytchley There are several other mistakes 


Perhaps next to Captain Ker's article the most interesting is the one by Mr 


Aubrey Wallis on his system of kennel management Nothing better on 
the feeding of hounds has been written for some time We have advocated 
n these columns the passing of raw meat through a mincing machine. The 
maps and illustrations are well executed and interesting. Very interesting, 
too, is Mr. Bryden’'s article on the famous black and tan Kerry Beagles, 
but we do not think we need go further than the Black St. Hubert of the 
Ardent t t ri im 


\ SAILOR’'S LIFI 


The Memoirs of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford [wo volumes 
Methuen 

WHEN Lord Charles Beresford was a midshipman on the Marlborough in 
Corfu Harbour, John Glanville, the boatswain'’s mate, came to him one day 
ind asked him to be coxswain of the ship’s crew in a boat race against a crew 
ff ar en Phe was, Glanville hinted, only one doubt about his 
fitne for the post Well, sir,”” he said, “it’s like this here, sir, if vou'll 
pardon mé Yew be voung-like, and what we was thinking was whether 

uu have the power of language that du be required.” The young midship- 
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man said that he would dohis best, and the race was duly won The doubts 
of the boatswain’s mate were completely set at rest, and no one has since 
ventured to raise them, for Lord Charles Beresford has never lacked the power 
of language to express himself roundly and freely. He has invariably exercised 
it on all subjects, more especial’y on that which is very near to his heart, the 
welfare of the British Navy, and he has done so once again in his Memoirs 
Several chapters are devoted to the campaigns that the author has waged on 
shore on behalf of his strenuous convictions as to the needs of the Navy 
There are accounts of cruises to all parts of the world, of the Soudan War 
and the bombardment of Alexandria, and, in particular, a capital description 
from a letter written at the time of the exploit which was greeted with the 
signal, “‘ Well, done, Condor.” Interspersed with these serious matters 
are many stories of a lighter kind, most of them very entertaining and all told 
in a style to which that hard-worked adjective, “ breezy,” may properly 
be applied rhe reader may pay his money and take his choice. For our- 
selves we like best the earliest chapters, describing a midshipman’s life on 
board a sailing ship in the sixties. There runs through every word of them 
the young sailor’s fervent love of his profession and his ship. The account 
of the sail-drill, the wonderful records for speed made by the men aloft, their 
feats of reckless daring in the lopping off of another second and the author's 
pride in them and in his first love, the Marlborough. Still fresh after fifty 
years,—these things, though occasionally incomprehensible to the landsman 
are most genuinely exciting and moving 





NELSON AND THE NAVY. 


THE glori 
ous anniver- 
sary ot 
October 21st 
has always 
exacted a 
willing tri- 
bute to the 
memory of 
Nelson and 
the supreme 
achiev ement 
of the British 
Navy, but 
never in all 
the years that 
have passed 
since Trafal 
gar have we 
had cause te 
celebrate it 
at once with 
such gravity 
and such 
thankfulness 
as we have 
to-day 

Ot late 
years, as 
the day has 
come round 
we have seen 
more and 
more clearly 
how much we 
owe to the 
Navy and 
how impera 
tive 1s our 
dutyto main 
tain the do- 
minion that 
Nelson gave 
us; but it is 
only now 
that we have 
in our every 
day life a 
patent 
object- lesson 
ot what 
sea pow eT 
means and 
of what the 
loss of it 
would mean 
to us. How- 
ever hard 
we try to 
picture it to 








ourselves, it 
is beyond our 
powers fully 
to imagine 
what exis- 
tence is in 
a country 
where war is 
actually rag- 
ing. 

ie ee 
lack of imagi- 
nation, due 
to a merciful 
inexperience, 
and the fact 
that despite 
all our anx- 
ieties our life 
goes on un- 
dislocated, 
that we go 
smoothly to 
our daily 
work and, 
above all, 
that we eat 
our daily 
bread—these 
things we 
owe to our 
Navy. And 
if this be a 
common- 
place, there 
are some 
common- 
places that 
we cannot 
repeat too 
otten to 
ourselves in 
orderto drive 
into our 
heads a small 
part of the 
truth. Al 
most before 
we had 
realised that 
we were at 
war, our 
ships had 
glided 
silently away 
intothe mists 
of the North 
Sea. As the 
mists have 
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moment we have rejoiced in theirexploits or mourned over their 
losses, but still they feel far away from us. We know vaguely 
the big things: that it is due to the Navy that our trade is 
not strangled, and that our merchant ships can sail the seas 
from which those of the enemy have vanished ; but because 
our minds are apt to work effectively only on a small scale 
we must look at the routine of our own small concerns lest 
ve be in danger of forgetting. One distinguished writer 
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into splendid and romantic words. As he went on board 


the Victory’s barge for the last time amid cheering crowds, 
he turned to Hardy and said, “I had their huzzas before ; 
now I have their hearts.’ It is difficult to imagine any 
other man, even of the few who might have dared to think 
it, that could have had it in him to say that. And though 
nothing that Nelson might have said could have added to 
the glory of what he did, yet we love his words, not only 
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on naval subjects has suggested that every British child 
should be taught a slightly amended grace: ‘ Thank God 
and the British Navy for my good dinner,” and all of us 
might well be children in this respect, for we must try 
not to fail in gratitude, even though we fail in complete 
understanding of the tremendous character of our in 
debtedness. 

The qualities which we believe with our whole hearts 
to belong to our sailors to-day are those which we associate 
pre-eminently with the name of Nelson—a keenness and 
thoroughness in their work, a red-hot, burning zeal for duty 
and for famous deeds to be done, not for their own sake, but 
for that of their country. Through all the words of Nelson, 
spoken or written, that have been handed down to us, there 
runs the fiery enthusiasm, almost superhuman, that bore down 
all obstacles before it. His words sound as fresh and inspirit- 
ing to-day as they must have done a hundred and nine years 
ago. Can anything be more stirring and more alive than 
this, written at the time when there were rumours of invasion 
and Napoleon was assembling his flotilla at Boulogne: ‘‘ The 
moment they touch our coast, be it where it may, they are 
to be attacked by every man afloat and on shore: this must 
be perfectly understood.”’ For continuous years he was 
consumed with the single desire to seek out and destroy 
the enemy. I don’t care a damn,” he cried at Copen- 
hagen, ‘by what passage we go, so that we fight them.” 
And with this fixity of purpose there went a complete 
confidence in himself, which he never hesitated to express. 
‘ Parker has by this time found out,’ he wrote to Lady 
Hamilton, “the worth of your Nelson, and that he is a 
useful sort of man on a pinch.’’ There was about him 
little of that traditional reserve which so often prevents 
Englishmen from giving vent to their feelings and saying 
what they really think. His thoughts and emotions flamed 
out bravely on the instant. He saw all the splendour and 
romance of his own situation and dared to translate them 
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NELSON’S SIGNAL. Copyright 
because they help us to picture better to ourselves lis truly 
heroic figure, but because we can hardly read them to-day 
without having fresh courage put into us. 

Most of us, whose history consists in vague recollections 
of half-learnt lessons, are perhaps rather prone to think ot 
Trafalgar as one sudden blaze of triumph, unmindful of all 
that led up to it. We forget that the victory came 
only as the consummation of work at once wearisome and 
nerve-straining, such as we now dimly understand is falling 
to the lot of our own sailors. It was on May 18th, 1803, 
that Nelson hoisted his flag on board the Victory at Plymouth, 
and two days later he put to sea. There followed the 
laborious task of besetting the French coast, although all the 
time Nelson was longing for a fight, and a dreary winter of 
riding out gales in ships that needed docking. The 
French admiral was just outside Toulon, ‘ cutting 
capers "’ and “ playing bo-peep like a mouse at the edge of 
his hole,” but still the long wait went on. It not till 
January, 1805, that there came the welcome news that 
Villeneuve had put to sea, to be followed by the chase to 
the West Indies and back again, and still the enemy was not 
brought to bay. In August Nelson struck his flag at Spithead, 
after having scarcely set foot on dry land for over two years, 
and in October he sailed again for the last time. 

We are now living through days in which above every 
thing else we admire the virtues of the man of action, and 
Nelson possessed them, each and all of them, in a resplendent 
degree ; unquenchable energy and the surest grasp of his 
work in every detail; the power of leading other men ; 
personal fearlessness, with a heart great enough to face the 
greatest responsibilities ; and, directing the use of all these 
gifts, the purest patriotism. His country looked up to him 
and trusted him utterly as its protector; and we to-day 
look to our Navy, knowing that they are endowed with the 
same great qualities, the same passion for duty, and that 
they will not fail, 


was 
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SIMPLY long to get on a horse again 
We talk hunting shop by the hour 
Thus an officer writes from the 
trenches in the North of France 
How well [I can recollect the way 

in which we wiled away the long hours of 

waiting by hunting talk many years ago 

It is inspiring to think that some of thes 

enthusiasts of the saddle and the chase may 

come across these lines In a few days the 
hunting season will have begun in England 

Nothing will help us more in our efforts to 

keep the chase alive than the sympathetic 

interest with which our efforts will be 
followed by those who are fighting our battles 
in France rhe War Office is not uncon 
scious of this, and we may interpret the 
circular sent out to the Masters of Hounds 
thanking them for their loyal help and 
saying that at present no more horses will 
be taken, as an expression of approval of 
our efforts to keep up foxhunting as a 


training school for men and horses and 





as a means of employment The war has 
raised sport to the higher level of a HUNTED WITH THE MEATH. 


national service, and we are proud to have 





riven of our best men and choicest horses 
to the service of the country We, too, are 
justly proud of the splendid exploits of ou 
cavalry, and if the horses we have bred and 
trained for the hunting field have contributed 
to make these achievements possible, we feel 
that any sacrifice is well repaid. The illus- 


trations of this article bring clearly before us 





the type of horse, its substance and _ its 





quality, which the hunting field produces 
If, as has been well said, the horse is the 
cavalry soldicr’s best weapon, how well 
armed, indeed, must the men who ride these 


horse s be! 


rhe feel of a good horse between 
his knees makes the soldier’s most difficult 
tasks seem ecasy, and helps to give to the 
well-mounted man the feeling of ascendency 
over the enemy of which our General has 
spoken. But it is also true, as a well-known 
writer has said, that great horsemen make 
great horses Such heroes of cross-country 
sport as Clinker and Clasher, Lottery Gal 


Gay Lad and Peter Simple needed an 





Osbaldeston, an Horatio toss, a Mason ora 
Skipworth to bring out their powers. And HUNTED WITH THE ATHERSTONE 


so, too, if our men and officers can make the 





best use of their horses it is due to the training 
amd traditions of the hunting field or the 
hunting stable of horsemanship and hors« 

mastership combined rhe portraits chosen 
by a cavalry soldier and a civilian hunte 
judge are intended to show the type ot 
horse which we breed for the hunting 
ficli and the cavalry; for all the best 
cavalry horses are hunter-bred But a 
great value is given to our hunters as troop 
horses by the long training of the hunting 
ficld and the accumulated condition Phes« 
horses are the offspring of horses trained on 
the racecourse or in the hunting field for 
many generations to make the best use of 
their powers in response to the call of their 
riders ; they are by inheritance the partners 
of men who are bold, hardy and enduring 
A rider gets, for the most part, the hors« 
he deserves rhe courage of the horse is 
partly, as we all know, that of his rider, but 
the pluck of the rider, in its turn, gains 


confidence from the strength and boldness 





of the horse. Such horses as our artist has 
given cannot be manufactured in a stud, W. A. Rouch ANOTHER ATHERSTONE HORSE. Copyright. 
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they must be evolved for the service of a 
race of sportsmen and soldiers. The first 
orse comes from Meath, a country which 
requires many fine qualities in the horse- 
power in the back and loins to lift it on to 
the banks, courage to face the growth on 
the top and intelligence and good shoulders 
to launch it over the ditch into the next 
field. Then Meath is a grass country, and 
younds are always running on, so the horse 
must be a stayer and temperate withal. 
In this case we see the power behind the 
saddle, the length in front, the depth. 
through the heart, which means pace as 
well as staying power, and the temperament, 
quiet and steady, that goes often with the 
horse’s sense of power. A big horse on 
short legs, this is an ideal horse to carry a 
big man in the field. Even the 18st. or 
zost. of the Dragoon and his equipment 
will, we feel, not be beyond its powers. 
\nother short-legged horse is shown, which 
also comes from a stiff and hilly country 
(the Cottesmore). A day with the Cottes- 





more in the Tilton (Tuesday) country, which, 
nevertheless, has so many associations of A COTTESMORE TYPE. 
sport, will not be too much for him. This 
is a horse nothing would stop, and is just 
the horse for a staff officer in a difficult 
country. No. 3 is a grand horse, hard and 
powerful. Trained in the Atherstone country, 
where there is rough and smooth, he is 
surely equal to any occasion. We can 
picture him, too, amid the clatter and rattle 
of horse artillery at the gallop (the most 
thrilling of warlike adventures) leading the 
cuns. An ideal horse, indeed, for the Royal 
Horse Artillery officer. The other Atherstone 
horse with his powerful hocks, short legs, 
well laid shoulder and short back is one that 
almost any hunting man would wish to call 
his own, and in war time it would be hard 
to put him in the wrong place. No. 5 has 
been hunted in the deep Sussex clays, and 
has found his way over the draw-rails and 
hedges of that country. Fortunate will be 
ihe man who has him to ride in time of 
war: he need not fear that his horse will 
fail him. No. 6 is clearly a Lancer’s horse, 


with pace and sufficient weight for a charge. - 
~ soe 





He learned to gallop in the Quorn country, 
where only the best and stoutest of blood 
can hope to live with hounds. Note this HUNTED WITH THE SUSSEX PACKS. 
horse’s short back, straight hocks and splen- 
did forehand. It is these fine forehands 
that can carry weight in peace or war 
There is, too, before me the portrait of a 
hunter from the Pytchley and of two others 
from the Atherstone, which would go for 
ever. 

Inured to the long days, the pace and 
plough of the East Riding, where arable 
carries a better scent -than in some grass 
countries, this willing horse would work for 
days in succession. After all, these horses 
are but types of the thousands our hunts 
have sent out. They are no better than 
some I saw the other day in the ranks 
of a Yeomanry regiment. From a_ brigade 
of Horse Artillery (now at the front), 
as they trotted past, I could have picked 
out many as good to look at, and more, 
which would impress a judge with their 
fitness for the work in the field. As | 
turned away I thought how many would 
not return, and saw clearly the duty that 
is laid upon us to do all we can to breed 
and train their successors, and to hold 
them in trust for like service when they 
are wanted, and how great that service has 





been we are learning by degrees. At all 
events, some 15,000 horses, and perhaps W. A. Rouch. HUNTED WITH THE QUORN, Copyright 
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12,000 men, have gone from the hunts to the war. There 
are more horses in reserve to come if wanted The horses we 


have illustrated show the type of horse sent—not all as good 
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to look at, but all that have gone have in their degree the samy 
qualities of courage, endurance and docility without which th¢ 
hunter, no less than the troop horse, is useless. . oi 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FAULTS OF THE GREY SOUIRREI 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Luirt 


Sir,—lIn reply to “ M. C.’s"" latter in your issue of yesterday, I would advise 
him to be careful about introducing the American grey squirrel about a country 
house { quite agree that, in a public park, they are delightful little animals, 
but I have had much trouble with them here in the kitchen garden, among 
aviaric und) =6poultry runs and in woods of deciduous trees rhey 


feed largely on grass, and are much less arboreal than our far prettier 


little red species, but I found them as clever and daring as rats 
for detecting grain or seeds, in boxes, sacks or sheds, and equally as 
quick at cutting holes through any woodwork to reach the food 
Aviaries, foster-mothers and wooden doors were much disfigured by their 
sharp teeth In mid-July, four years ago, the grey squirrels attacked two 


rather extensive plantations of sycamore of about thirty years’ growth, 
peeling the bark, sometimes for several feet, of leads and upper laterals, and 
scores of trees are ruined or seriously disfigured Now, after three years of 
constant warfare against the little animals, I think we have got rid of them 
When small fruit was ripe they were great raiders of the garden, but I do 
not know that they ever touched any field crop During the first year after 
about thirty were turned down here, we could not find that they bred at all, 
but presently they began to multiply rapidly Nine young were found in 
one nest Within two or three months of their introduction one was reported 
to have been killed seven miles from here and the other side of a considerable 
river, and there is no bridge in a direct line Luckily, owing to their tameness, 
they were easily caught, mainly in Brailsford traps, or, I think, they might 
have become a serious nu.sance W. H. Sr. O 


HELP FOR THE HORSES AT THE FRONT 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 


Sir May I appeal to those readers of Country Lire who love horses ? 
An urgent request has been issued for “ wither pads” for fastening under- 
neath war-horses’ saddles to prevent saddle-soreness, which is such a serious 
handicap to both horses and riders. The sight of a sore back on an otherwise 
good horse is a very distressing sight, and one must always remember that a 
sound horse may mean a man’s life in war time rhe pads are easily and 
quick'y made A wither pad consists of two flat oval pieces of crochet, 
each 134'n. long by 8in. wide, sewn together round the edges, with a smaller 
layer of crochet laid in the centre between them, and tacked in position 
with wool to make the centre slightly thicker ro make the oval pieces, 


commence with sin. of chain for the middle, and work round and round 


until the piece measures 13$in. by 8in rhe small flat piece for fixing 
between the two oval pieces should be about 8in. long by sin. wide. Three 
ounces of white or natural four-ply wool are wanted Wither pads will be 


gratefully received by Mrs. Arnold Foster, 53, High Street, Portsmouth.— 


H. a’C. Penruppock 
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HUNTING MEN AS RIDING INSTRUCTORS 
To tue Eprror or * Country Lire."’] 

Sir,—One of the old N.C.O. instructors of the New Army told me yesterday 
that the cavalry recruits at the depot to which he is attached are learniny 
to ride by means of wooden horses. For the past three weeks they have not 
had even one live horse at disposal I am well aware how excel’ent thes 
wooden horses are for preliminary training, but the advantage of having 
living animal at the disposal of the recruit cannot be under-estimated. Many 
old hunting men are itching to be of service, but though in our own opinior 
very able-bodied, we are told that age prevents us being of use in the ranks 
Surely our powers can be employed to advantage in the training of recruits 
We and the horses that have been left us, though perhaps not in our first 
prime, should be very helpful in teaching the cavalry recruit to ride well 
i am sure that all of us would willingly give our time and lend our horses t 
the nearest cavalry depot. These horses may not be quite sound from th: 
veterinary surgeon's standpoint, but they are still very capable. Middle- 
aged though we ourselves are, we know how to ride and can impart our know- 
ledge. Lord Kitchener is appealing for the assistance of middle-aged dril] 
instructors. I am certain he would not ask in vain for middle-aged riding 
men to impart their knowledge by the help of the horses they would lend 
FirtTy-FIvt 


WANTED: A VILLAGE INDUSTRY 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—One of the principal objects of the English Forestry Association 
to encourage rural wood industries on the lines of the working exhibit whic 





we arranged and which created such a large amount of interest at the Rova 
Agricultural Show at Shrewsbury this year. If “ D. G. S.” will communicat 
with me I shall be delighted to give him any information and help that | 


can Tne Hox. Secretary, English Forestry Association, Farnham ; 
- 
Common, Slough, Bucks j 


CANADIAN HORSES FOR THE FRONT 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—lI think some of your readers will like to see the accompanying photo 
graph of the Royal Canadian Dragoons passing through a Canadian camp 
for the front It is high praise to say of the horses that they are worth 

of their riders. Men and mounts may be depended on to give a good account 
of themselves when on active service. It will be good hearing that th: 
horses shown in the photograph fairly represent the type of the Army horses 
recently purchased in Canada. Speaking generally, the Canadian farmer 
does not use heavy horses to the same extent that our farmers do. He 
prefers a type that he can use to ride or drive to the market town, often man 
miles away. It is as a consequence of this that so many remounts are available 


in Canada ONTARIO 
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THE FALL OF ANTWERP. 

To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”)} 
Sir,—" Anvers c’est l’enfer.”” So said a sad 
refugee from Antwerp on_ his landing in 
England last Saturday, and hell is not too 
strong a word for the deluge of Essen flame 
which deluged the unhappy city. The entry of 
General von Beseler must have been a_ less 
decorative proceeding than that of the Prince 
ef Orange in 1577, as seen in the old print 
wh'ch I send you. When the Prince entered 
Brussels in the same month it was by barge, 
and the citizens of Antwerp marched beside 
him on the tow-path. The third engraving 
shows Don John of Austria as he entered the 
gate of Brussels four months earlier. Over 
three centuries ago Germans had their quarrel 
with the Low Countries, but were beaten out 
of them at the long last. We must take the 
lesson of history as a good augury for the 
present campaign. H. J. 


TO GET RID OF STARLINGS. 
To tHe Epiror oF “ Country LirFe.’’} 
Sir,—I remember having read some years ago 
of a covert owner who was troubled with 
flocks of starlings to such an extent that no 
pheasants would live in the same wood. He, 
however, drove them out by lighting bonfires 
in the coverts on the windward side. The 
more smoke and smell one can produce the 
etter. This can be obtained by throwing old 
ilcloth, rags, weeds, etc., on the fire about the 
time they come in their thousands. In fact, 
they must be fairly smoked and stunk out, 
and they will then abandon this particular 
pitch for fairer fields afar—HvuBert GaArLe, 

Bramdean House, Hants. 


VULGAR ERRORS IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

To tue Eptror or * Country Lire.’’) 
Sir,—There is perhaps no subject of which 
otherwise well educated people are more 
frequently ignorant than natural history. 
In spite of the facilities for learning 
afforded by zoological gardens, museums 
and many excellent books, many who 
ought to know better tail to recognise 
animals, or else call them by wrong names. 
These misnomers are not only used collo- 
quially, but often appear in books of travel. 
Allow me to give a few examples. In this 
country they are comparatively few; but 
whales are often spoken of as fish, voles as 
rats, shrews as mice; while the nightjar is 
locally known as the fern-owl, and no dis- 
tinction is made between falcons and hawks. 
In India the lion is often called the maneless 
lion, as if it was a distinct species, which 
it is not, although the mane is not generally 
so developed as in the lions of Africa, which, 
however, vary much in this respect. In the 
Madras Presidency the errors are most 
frequent—the gaor being called a bison, the 
Nilgiri wild goat an ibex (it is nearly allied 
to the Himalayan tahr), and the barking deer 
a jungle sheep, the resemblance to a sheep 
being about the same as that to a giraffe! 
In other parts of India the common gazelle 
is generally known as the ravine deer. 
The pangolin or scaly ant-eater is described 
as an armadillo, the python as a boa con- 
strictor, crocodiles as alligators (alligators are 
crocodiles, but the converse does not hold 
good). The huge hornbill is confused with 
the small South American toucan—merely, I 
suppose, because each has a very large bill in 
proportion to its size. In Ceylon the sambar 
is known as the elk. In Africa the panther 
or leopard is called a tiger, and the oryx 
a gemsbok. It is needless to say that it is 
as unlike a chamois as can well be. In 
America the puma is known as the “ painter,” 
or mountain lion; the bison as a_ buffalo. 
and a species of marmot as a prairie dog! 
I do not know what misnomers may occur 
in Australia or New Zealand, and I may 
not have nearly exhausted the number of 
those in the countries that I have mentioned, 
but those I have given are of frequent 
occurrence.—A. K. 
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THE PRINCE OF ORANGE ENTERS ANTWERP, SEPTEMBER, 1577. 
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PROTECTION AND ARTIFICIAL INTRODUCTION OF THE 
CATTLE EGRET IN EGYPT 

{To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire 

Str,—I enclose a sketch of cattle egrets caged at Luxor last February. The 


” 


cotton-worm or boll-worm has been making great havoc on the cotton plants 
in Egypt, and, indeed, it is a great menace to agriculture generally, as the 
worm enters the various grains and when the seed is sown a new brood hatches 
out and devastates the young plants. The wholesale destruction of the 
cattle egret, known in Egypt as “‘ Abu Oerdan ” (Father of Ticks), is mainly 
responsible for the boll-worm plague Ten to fifteen years back companies 
of twenty or more of these birds could always be seen walking through the 
fields in search of insect food Now, however, the plume-hunter has shot 
down colony after colony of these beautiful birds, and “‘ Abu Qerdan " would 
by now have become extinct had it not been for the action of the Egyptian 
Ceovernment, giving special protection to the one breeding colony that remained 
in Lower Egypt. The Zoological Service put this colony under che care of 
t watchman, with the result that about six hundred birds were bred under 
natural conditions The Government is also endeavouring to found new 
colonies by keeping @grets in aviaries erected in different parts ot Egypt 
The birds breed 
readily in captivity 
one pair brought off 
1 brood in a rabbit- 
hutch !) The young 
would be liberated, 
ind it is hoped that 
they would Lome to 
the district where 
they were bred. Pour 
f these aviaries have 
ilready been placed, 
one at C,ezira, one at 
Giza, near Cairo, and 
ome on the = State 
Domains Estate at 
Sakha; the fourth 
was opened at Luxor, 
in Upper Egypt, in 
February last The 
Luxor aviary is situ- 
ited in the full glare 
of the sun, and one 
marvels that any bird 
would attempt = to 
nest under such con- 
ditions; but appa- 
rently they thrive 
under extreme heat 
Indeed, at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens at 
Zagazig, where a 
number of egrets are 
caged in an aviary 
which is shaded by 
clumps of bougain- 
vilea and other 
creepers, the young 
seldom live The 
mortality is put down 
to lack of sun | 
\. SHEPHERD 


AUTUMN FLIES 
To tue Epitror 
SIR About five 
vears ago I _ built 
a small library over 
store-rooms, etc., and 
the last year or two 
it has been swarming 
about this time of 
vear with little flies 
like the enclosed The 
room is on the first 
floor with no floor 
over it, and has a south-east aspect To-day the bay window and ceiling 
over it are covered with thousands of these insects. Can you, through your 

excellent paper, suggest a cause and cure for them ?— Cuaries W. Earty 
We sent the flies forwarded by our correspondent to Mr. Frederick 
Laing, of the Natural History Museum, who writes as follows: “ The flies 
with which your correspondent, Mr. C. W. Early, is troubled are known as 
Chloropsica notata mg. They are very common just about this time every 
year, and many people complain of the plague. They breed in the stems 
of grasses, and their appearance in houses seems to be associated with their 
desire to find-some comfortable place in which to hibernate. They do not 
fly far. Their breeding place must, therefore, be somewhere near your 
correspondent’s house. If you will advise him to look around I am sure 
he will find a patch of rough, coarse grass. If he cuts this I should say he 
will get rid of the nuisance. This is his best plan, since he seems to be troubled 
vearly with them Some relief may be found in the various methods recom- 
mended for the destruction of house flies. The two following suggestions 
may be found of some use t) Place some formalin (sold by the chemist 
usually of a 40 per cent. strength), diluted to 2 per cent., in saucers on the 
window-sills. The flies will drink of this and shortly afterwards die (2) Heat 
a shovel, or some such similar article, and drop on it about twenty drops of 
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carbolic acid. If this is held in the embrasure of the window where the flies ar; 
congregated, large numbers may be destroyed. The main thing, however, j; 
order to obtain permanent immunity is to destroy their breeding place.”— Ep 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND COTTAGE BUILDING 
[To tue Eprror or “* Country Luirt 

Sir,—I was glad to see your two editorial notes last week, enquiring about the 
working, or rather non-working, of the Housing Act, passed specially t 
prevent unemployment due to the war. In the light of what you said, | 
read the Board of Trade announcement that they will pay from the Exchequer 
during the present emergency special grants to voluntary associations (/., 
trade unions) which provide benefits for their unemployed members. Thy 
grants work out thus: If the trade union members who are at work par 
an extra weekly levy of 6d. a week for the benefit of their less fortunat: 
comrades, and if the union pays out to the latter 17s. a week, the State w 


pay one-third of this amount, @.¢., 5s. 8d. a week, but will only do so if and wher 
the proportion of unemployed becomes abnormal. This must soon be the 
case in the building trade with winter at hand. No one will grudge the 
helping hand which the State thus offers, especially as it is conditional or 
extra aid also being 
given by those wh« 
remain at work. The 
fact remains, however, 
that this 5s. 8d. a 
week plus the workers’ 
contributions, jis 
money spent on keep- 
ing men in idleness, 
Surely it will be better 
for the State to lend 
money for housing 
purposes, whic 
money will be used ir 
paying for work done, 
and will be a loan 
paying interest to the 
National Treasury. At 
the same time, the 
housing needs of the 
country will be on the 
way to being met 
The actual amount of 
money paid out of 
the Treasury will be 
greater at the mo- 
ment, but it will be 
by way of investment 
and not of dole. This 
argument does not 
apply to other trades, 
In shipbuilding, for 
example, it would be 
unwise for the State 
to make loans for the 
building of merchant 
vessels when there is 
not likely to be an 
abnormal demand for 
increased tonnage for 
years to come, more 
especially as there is 
no law under which 
such a scheme could 
be worked. With cot- 
tage building, how- 
ever, there is both the 
need and the legal 
means, specially pro- 
vided by the wisdom 
of Parliament two 
months ago, Our 
credit is good beyond 
the expectation of 
everyone ; surely the 
Treasury will = not 


LUXOR AVIARY. 


boggle at a loan of 
four millions to save unemp!oyment and a system of doles when the agricul- 
tural districts are crying aloud for decent cottages, and every thinking person 
agrees that they must be built, and sooner rather than later.—H. F. ( 

THE SPIRAL STRUCTURE OF TREES 
To tHe Epttror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—In your issue of September 26th your correspondent signing himselt 
‘C. 0.” says: 
etc. Apart from the fact that it was treated at great length in one of your 
weekly contemporaries during 1912, your correspondent will find pictures 


* So far as I am aware no definite data exist on this subject,” 


and information on the subject in “‘ Curves of Life,” just published by Messrs. 
Constable and Co., on pages 31, 153; and more at large in nearly every chapter, 
from the fifth to the eleventh inclusive. One of his photographs (the middle 
picture on page 438 of your issue of September 26th) shows a left-hand spiral, 


which might be called “ clockwise.” The bottom one shows a right-hand 
spiral, which he actually does call “ clockwise.” If that form of spiral is 
to be distinguished by any such nomenclature it should be called “ counter- 


The hands of a clock move as you deal at cards, from right 
with the sun,” nof 


clockwise 


(at noon) to left, past six o'clock and on to midnight, 
from left to right as in his photograph.—T. A. C. 
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